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RESOLUTE, WITH HER NEW HEAD RIG 


The ‘Trials of the 


By HERBERT 


Photographs by F. 


INCE the series of races for the yachts built for the defense 
S of the America’s Cup, which was described and analyzed 
in the last issue of YACHTING, a most unsatisfactory 
month’s racing between the three candidates has been had, and, 
owing to the vagaries of the weather, the Cup Committee is not 
much nearer knowing the actual capabilities of the boats now 
than it was a month ago. Instead of eighteen races having been 
sailed as scheduled, but nine were actually finished, and of these 
nine all three boats participated in but five: The Newport series, 
of which great things were expected, was not much better than a 
fiasco, but four of the ten scheduled races being sailed, and the 
breezes in these being as unreliable as any that Long Island Sound 
could produce. Instead of the brisk true breezes that the sharps 
had been predicting when the boats got to Newport, there was 
either a gale of wind, no wind at all, or else fog in chunks as 
thick as pea soup. 
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DEFIANCE, WITH HER KNOCKABOUT RIG 


Cup Defenders 


L. STONE 


Walter and Others 


Two things, however, stand out in struag relief, and these are, 
first, the wonderful light weather abilities of the Resolute, and 
second, the efficient way in which she is managed and sailed. The 
crew of the Resolute is probably the most perfect machine that 
has ever raced on a yacht, and there is a team work and efficiency 
in the management that cannot help but be reflected in the yacht’s 
sailing qualities. Nothing is overlooked; no changes are too in- 
significant to be tried if it is thought that they might increase her 
speed, and her designer, Mr. Herreshoff, R. W. Emmons 2d, 
Charles F. Adams 2d, and Captain Christensen all pull together 
with the.sole idea of getting the yacht in the best possible trim. 
One certainly has to hand it to the crowd on the Resolute for 
making what is the smallest and least powerful of the three de- 
fenders an unbeaten yacht. Her crew have never been idle. 
Every day that the yacht has been rigged she has been under sail, 
drilling crew, trying changes in rig, trim, etc., with her after guard 
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noting the way she sailed un- 
der varying conditions, while 
day after day has passed with 
at least one of the other can- 
didates idle at her moorings. 
Defiance has not begun to 
have had the sailing that she 
should have had to find out 
what the trouble was with her 
or to get her in shape; and, 
without wishing to criticise 
where detailed information is 
lacking, it would seem that it 
is not good judgment to keep 
a boat idle at her moorings 
when what is needed is to 
have her sailed day after day 
in all kinds and conditions of 
weather. Certainly no crew 
was ever. drilled, or a boat’s 
proper trim found, with the 
mooring cable over the cap- 
stan. Neither has Vanitie 
found herself, yet she has not 
been given the hard grilling of 
Resolute, though her skipper 
has lots to learn about her. 
Of the nine races sailed 
since June 23, Resolute has 
won six, Vanitie three and De- 
fiance none. Of the three that 
Vanitie won, two victories 
were scored over Defiance 
when Resolute was not racing, 
and in the other one, though 
Resolute was entered, she did 
not finish on account of the 
fog, giving up on a homeward 
leg when the mist shut in 
after she had a comfortable 





RESOLUTE, VANITIE AND DEFIANCE COMING TO THE STARTING LINE 


lead of 4 minutes 25 seconds at the onter mark. 
This bare statement of results would look as if Resolute had 


had it all her own way,-but a close study of the various races and 
the conditions that obtained do not bear this out, and a number 
of the races were very closely contested. In two of these Vanitie  “ 


won on actual time, but lost on corrected time to the Herreshoff “ 


boat. Whenever the breeze was true and conditions relatively the 


same, Vanitie always gave the Resolute a close race, and, ina  “ 


number of instances, actually outsailed her on the point on which 
the Resolute was considered superior—i. e., beating to windward. 
In very light weather, however, Resolute has shown her 


greatest gains, 
and has ‘‘out 
lucked,” or per- 
haps we had 
better say “out 
judged,’’ the 
Vanitie and 
won by a wide 
margin. One of 
these races was 
on July to, 
when Resolute 
won by 31 min- 
utes 21 seconds 
actual time, and 
another on June 
23, when she 
was I4 minutes 
and 39 seconds 


July 





SENDING UP A CLUB TOPSAIL ON DEFIANCE 


Wind 
Light 
Moderate 


Light 

Light. 

Light to mod 
Moderate 
Light 


— 


ahead of Vanitie at the finish 
—figures which do not in any 
way tell the relative speed of 
the two boats. 

Outside of these two, the 
other races were close, and 
the margin by which Resolute 
won varied from only 53 sec- 
onds to 8 minutes 3 seconds 
corrected time, as the table 
below shows: 

Defiance has been doing 
some in-and-out sailing, and 
at times and on certain points 
she has shown remarkable 
speed, though, as a rule, she 
has finished last. The one ex- 
ception is on the race of June 
25, when she beat -Vanitie for 
second place by 4 minutes and 
49 seconds corrected time. 

After the series off Sandy 
Hook two of the boats under- 
went radical changes in rig. 
The Resolute discarded the 
single headsail rig with which 
she first raced and came out 
with the normal double-head- 
sail rig, having her mast 
stepped further aft and in- 
creasing the size of the fore 
triangle. This helped her out 
wonderfully on the reaching 
legs, and did not seem to 
affect her materially in wind- 
ward qualities. Certainly the 
larger light sails that she 
could carry made her much 
faster in light airs, and in 


RESOLUTE—VANITIE—DEFIANCE 


Elapsed Cor. 
Time. Time. Time. 
4:55:48 4:54:07 5:10:27 
4:36:34 4:34:40 4:42:43 


5:06:47 5:05:04 5:10:50 
Did not start. 4:25:26 
. do do 4:28:08 
3:58:21 3:56:35 3:57:54 
5:25:08 5:23:22 5:56:29 


Fresh tomod. Did not finish. 4:50:20 
3:56:33 3:54:54 3:55:47 3:55:47 3:59:30 3:56:50 Resolute won by 53s. 


Moderate 


4 
5 
4 
4 
3 


Elapsed Cor. 
Time. Time. 

5:10:27 5:19:41 5:14:19 
42:43 4:43:50 4:37:54 


:10:50 5:16:57 5:11:36 
:25:26 4:38:29 4:33:08 
:28:08 4:43:52 4:38:34 
:57:54 Did not start. 
5:56:29 Did not finish. 
4:50:20 4:53:30 4:50:39 


1 
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FITTING A NEW BOWSPRIT ON DEFIANCE 


Elapsed Cor. 
i 7...” 
Resolute won by 16m., 20s. 
Resolute won by 3m., 14s.; 
Defiance second. 
Resolute won by 5m., 46s. 
Vanitie won by 7m., 42s.6s. 
Vanitie won by 10m., 26 
Resolute won by 1m., 1%. 
Resolute won by 33m., 07s. 
Vanitie won by 19s.; Resos. 
lute withdrew account fog- 


what was apparently a dead calm she would work out ahead of 
the other boats in a wonderful manner. 


Defiance discarded her 
bowsprit entire- 
ly and came out 
with a_ knock- 
about rig, the 
forestay and 
spinnaker __hal- 
yard running 
only to the 
hounds, and not 
to the topmast 
head. Her 
trouble 
seemed to be 
that she was 
over tender, and 
this change im 
rig corrected 
that fault. 
While she was 


before§® 
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fairly good on the wind with this new rig, the small fore triangle 
and the pocket handkerchief spinnaker killed her off the wind. 
To show the amount of sail that was taken off her it may be said 
that her rating was so changed that instead of allowing Resolute 
something over five minutes the latter had to allow Defiance 
between four and five. Subsequently a compromise was arrived 
at and the fore-triangle was extended to the topmast head, giving 
her a more efficient rig, though it reduced her allowance to 2 min- 
utes 51 seconds from Vanitie. 

On Vanitie, while a number of new suits of sails have been 
tried and her canvas brought nearer that perfection which a suc- 
cessful Cup candidate’s must be, no radical changes in rig were 
made, though she had been lightened somewhat by the removal of 
some of her lead and minor changes in her spars. As a matter 
of fact, both the Vanitie and the Resolute seem to be gradually 
rounding into their true form, and, if a satisfactory series of races 
in a true breeze could be had, some light could be gotten on the 
comparative merits of the candidates on the different points of 
sailing. 

It seems as if Herreshoff had again gone to the limit of light- 
ness in the Resolute, which probably accounts for her phenomenal 
speed in very light breezes. It is even said that the yacht is struc- 
turally weak, and considerable difficulty is being experienced in 
keeping her from working unduly—the plating being so thin that 
the rivets tend to shear or pull through and make the boat leak. 
She has had to go back to the shop many times for strengthening, 
and was withdrawn from the last two races on the Sound.in order 
to hurry her back to Bristol for more tinkering. Where one goes 
the limit one must expect this, however. 

The first scheduled race off Newport found a strong 30-mile 
breeze blowing, and neither Resolute’s nor Defiance’s crew was 
anxious to go out. They welcomed the postponement by the Re- 
gatta Committee, though the owner of the Vanitie expressed his 
willingness to race if the Regatta Committee so ordered. This 
is significant, though it must be said that the day was not suitable 
for ocean racing with America’s Cup yachts. 

It looks at the present writing as if Resolute would be the choice 
of the America’s Cup Committee for the defense of the Cup. 















VANITIE AND RESOLUTE 


This is not only on account of, the showing that she has made so 
far, but also by reason of thé-éfficient.way in which she has been 
managed and sailed. She has been a very consistent performer 
in all kinds of weather, and while both of the other boats may 
improve and show themselves her equal under certain conditions, 
it is not likely that they will at this late day convince the Com- 
mittee that they should be chosen for the defense unless the un- 
foreseen happens. For this Mr. Herreshoff owes a great deal to 
Messrs. Adams and Emmons—for their untiring efforts and for 
the skill with which his yacht has been handled. Resolute is a 
good boat, probably the fastest of her size that Herreshoff has 
ever turned out, but she is also in capable hands. 


Records Smashed at Peoria 


Photographs by R. H. Hall 


motor boat racing in this country. They seem to have the 
knack out there of not only getting together on Peoria 
Lake all the fastest boats, but also of handling the races in such 
a way as to make them the most spectacular, and satisfactory from 
the point of view of those that participate. Thus, when it was 
announced that the Mississipi Valley Power Boat Association was 


pn inoeer has the name of pulling off the most successful 





A START IN CLASS “E” AT PEORIA 


to hold its 1914 Annual Regatta at Peoria it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the combination would produce one of the most in- 
teresting meetings of the season. 

Additional interest was lent to the three days’ racing, July 2 
to 4, by reason of its being the occasion of the first appearance 
of a number of the new flyers about which there has been much 
gossip, but about which little was actually known. Among the 
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new boats seen for the first time were the Kitty Hawk VI, H. H. 
Timken’s new hydroplane, from which great things were expected, 
Baby Speed Demon and Spot, two new boats built and entered 
by C. C. Smith of Algonac, and duplicates of the famous family 
of Speed Demons and Baby Reliances owned by Commodore 
J. S. Blackton (the Commodore did not wish to take any chances 
himself in being legislated out of the amateur class by the cash 
prize question), America, ex Oregon Kid, etc. 

Besides these top-notchers a number of lesser lights made their 
appearance and “made good” during the three days of racing. 
Among these may be mentioned Warren Groat, owned by W. T. 
Warren, of Chicago; Ugly Duckling, owned by Harry Godley, 
of Davenport; Dodger IV, and others. 

Kitty Hawk VI, which had designs on the British International 
Team, is a 23-foot Hacker hydroplane powered with a 12-cylinder 
5% by 6 Van Blerck motor. The hull was a fine piece of work- 
manship except for the fact that it was too light to stand the gaff, 
and she pounded her thin planking in on the third day and had 
to be beached to prevent her sinking. It is said, however, that 





BABY SPEED DEMON MAKING A NEW MILE RECORD AT PEORIA 


by Thos, J. Tracey of New York, is powered with an 8-cylinder 
5% by 6 Van Blerck. 

The big event of the first day was the first heat of the Free-for 
All for the Webb trophy. This brought together Baby Speed 
Demon, Kitty Hawk VI, Spot, Warren Groat, Regis Boy and 
Barney Kid. The six boats got away to a fine start, crossing the 
line like the field on a race course, well bunched; and hitting up 
a speed of 50 miles an hour. Baby Speed Demon led at the ené 
of the first round, when Kitty Hawk took the lead and kept it for 
two rounds until she broke her steering gear at the end of the 
third and was withdrawn after nearly hitting the Speed Demon. 
After that the Demon was shut down and finished the 25 miles 
in 40 minutes 8% seconds, or at the rate of about 37% miles an 
hour. Warren Groat was next, Spot having withdrawn on at 
count of a broken cylinder. 

On the second day were races for Classes A, D, C and E, and 
also the mile trials against time, with and against the current. 
It was in one of the latter events that the spectators were treated 
to the thrill of seeing a record broken, for in the first heat of the 
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her owner will have a new hull (or several of them) built to take mile trials Kitty Hawk VI, tearing down the course in tremet- 08 ‘e 
the engine, and will still be a factor at all the other speed events dous leaps and jumps, was timed at 1.06, or at the rate of 54.54 ie 
of this season. Baby Speed Demon is a 20-foot boat of:the miles per hour, beating the previous record of 53.7 made by Baby ote 
famous Baby Reliance type, powered with an 8-cylinder 1914 Reliance III at Davenport two years ago. This record was latet ag 
racing Sterling engine of the well-known type, while Spot, owned thrown out, however, owing to a question regarding the correct sti 




















WARREN GROAT, A MOST CONSISTENT PERFORMER 
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KITTY HAWK VI WAS A WONDERFUL BOAT, THOUGH HER HULL PROVED TOO LIGHT 
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ness of the timing. Her two other trials averaged 1.08, or at the 
rate of 52.9 miles per hour. : 

In the third day’s racing, besides the three class events, which 
were tnusually closely contested—in two of the races it being 
only a question of seconds between the leading boats—the “big 
noise” was the final of the free-for-all for the Webb trophy. Un- 
fortunately, Kitty Hawk had pounded her bottom in, as before 
mentioned, when she attempted to lower the mile speed record, 
and this left only Baby Speed Demon, Spot, Warren Groat and 
Ugly Duckling in the 25-mile race. The first lap was the fastest 
and most exciting, the 2% miles being made in 3.12 by the Speed 
Demon, while Spot was only three seconds behind. After that, 
however, it was more or less of a procession, neither boat being 
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opened up, and a fine display of team work was witnessed be- 
tween Baby Speed Demon and Spot. However, a minimum speed 
limit of 35 miles an hour kept them on the job, and Speed Demon 
won by 4 minutes and 24 seconds, at an average speed of 41.2 
miles per hour. Before this, however, she had stirred the grand- 
stand and the spectators that lined the river bank by beating all 
records in the mile trials against tume, in one of which (down 
stream) she made the distance in 1.06, the same as Kitty Hawk’s 
disputed run of the day before, at the rate of 54.54 miles, while 
for the four trials, two up and two down stream, she averaged 
53-54 miles. The former record stands for one made in competi- 
tion. The course had been accurately laid out by shore marks 
and was presumably correct, though we cannot vouch for this at 
the present writing. 


Race Week 


By CHARLES PUTNAM TOWER 
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THE N. Y. Y. C. 50-FOSTERS GOING FOR THE LINE IN A LIGHT BREEZE 


“big thing” in yacht racing in and around New York 

waters. One is the very liberal spirit exhibited by the 
club in welcoming to its contests anyone who is a member of any 
regularly organized yacht club; in fact, it is well known among 
yacht racing men that about nine-tenths of the contestants in race 
week are men who are not Larchmont members, but who enjoy 
the freedom of the club during the week in practically the same 
sense as do the members. Another reason is that racing men not 
only compete for the prizes in each day’s races, but also for the 
series prizes, which are awarded on the basis of the best aggre- 
gate performances of the week. These prizes are greatly sought, 
not only because they are of great value, but also because they 
represent the sum total of the week’s performances. 

It is race week you want to know about, however, and the race 
week which ended on July 18 was without question the biggest, 
the most successful and the most enjoyable of the long series that 
has been held since Harry Gillig and “Gus” Monroe—God bless 
him!—and John Lovejoy planned the original race week twenty 
years ago. 

It opened on Saturday, July 11, with a fleet of 153 boats, and it 
closed on the following Saturday with an aggregation of 170 
yachts, and the total for the week, counting a boat every time she 
started, was 835, and there were not a half-dozen boats in the 
races during the week that were sailed by professional skippers. 


T tie are many reasons why Larchmont race week is the 


Something like 500 amateur sailors were assembled for the 
affair, and they worked hard and played hard all the week, some- 
times in a broiling sun, one day for a few minutes in a vicious 
squall, some hours on several days in a flat calm, and on two or 
three days in beautiful sailing weather; and four out of five of 
these amateur sailors worked and played merely for the fun of 
the thing, with nothing in the nature of a prize to remind them 
of the affair in years to come, for the prizes go to the boat owners 
only, and not to members of the crew. The amateurs who helped 
sail the boats may not receive a copper’s worth of anything what- 
ever as recompense ; some sandwiches and a bottle or two of beer 
afloat, and a dinner at the clubhouse in the evening, and the privi- 
lege of attending the unique and interesting shows in the Pan- 
demonion after dinner, is what they get for their work and play 
—and every last one of them thinks it worth. while. 

It is the sport for men born with salt water in their blood, and 
for the very few who “catch it” when by chance they become 
exposed to it. And then, of course, for the youngster there is the 
devilment that follows the entertainment; the band that fears no 
noise and sleeps in the winter, and the stfange and unconventional 
and altogether enjoyable proceedings that no one but college boys 
and yachtsmen at Larchmont would ever think of inventing.’ 

The racing fleet included about everything fit for racing on 
Long Island Sound or in Gravesend Bay. There were six of 
the New York 50-foot class; there were a dozen or more of the 
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SCHOONER QUEEN MAB, FORMERLY VAGRANT 


reliable 30-footers, now ten years old; there were on one day six 
schooners sailing in a class, running from the big Ariel, a sturdy 
old-timer, to the Queen Mab and Miladi; there were ten of the 
twelve Larchmont Interclub boats ; there were four boats of Class 
Q, the best in existence, and one of these, by the way, came all 
the way from Marblehead, and, excepting a first prize on one day, 
gathered everything in sight, including the Blackton Trophy ; and 
there was a “mosquito” fleet of small one-design boats such as 
never assembled anywhere at any time. There were bugs, fishes, 
butterflies, ducks and all sorts of flying and floating things, and 
there was a galaxy of nearly a score of stars, and as a brand new 
feature there were a half-dozen or more sailing cutters manned 
by men of the Naval Militia, and they made a brave fight of it 
in their windward work every time they were out. 

There were three days that you might call just quiet racing with 
nothing much in the way of excitement, and a little too much of 
no wind at all, so to speak, and there were three good, snappy 
days. There was a beautiful picture on Thursday, July 16—some- 
thing that is not often seen in racing anywhere. At the hour for 
setting the warning signals there was a breeze from about north- 
east, not very heavy, but apparently enough to be a good sailing 
breeze, but in less than fifteen minutes this fell away to absolutely 
nothing. Meanwhile a very good southerly came out of Hemp- 
stead harbor, but it came only half-way across the Sound, and 
only two of the boats that had already started (a couple of the 
50-footers) caught it, and they raced down the beach like wild 
horses, while everything else stood still. Six starting signals in 
succession were set and nothing crossed the line. Then with a 
rush the wind reached across the Sound, fresh and snappy, and 


‘ 


there was a picture that drove the photographers wild, because 
they were on the wrong end of the line and the light was not 
good for their purpose. Nearly 60 yachts, whose starting signals 
uad already been given, swept over the line in less than 60 seconds 
and all went off in a rush. Fancy 60 yachts all crossing a line 
less than 200 yards long within a minute, and without a collision! 

There was a series of pictures on the day previous—not like 
that one, but equally interesting. The first leg of the course was 
in the eye of the wind, which came from about E. N. E., and the 
starting line was almost exactly at right angles to the first course, 
Naturally every boat approached the line from a point southwest 
of the southerly end of it. Every boat was on the starboard tack, 
because each skipper wanted to be sure of his right of way, and 
nearly every boat cut the starting time just as fine as possible, 
As a consequence, class after class approached the line in echelon 
—that is soldier talk of course, but it goes—and the leaders came 
up close under the bow of the committee boat, and in many cases 
had to call for room. That compelled two or three or more boats 
to swing over on the port tack, and naturally the instant that 
sufficient room was given they all went back to starboard tack, 
almost within a hundred feet, and there was some of the prettiest 
maneuvering that was ever seen. Over and over again the bow 
of one boat swung~past the stern of another with just enough 
clearance to avoid a touch, and in the succession of performances 
of this sort at intervals of five minutes for nearly an hour, there 
were just two boats which came into touch, and the principal 
damage was sentimental—the disqualification of one of them, al- 
though that one did carry away some minor part of the rigging 
of the other. 

And then on Saturday, the last day, there were quick and breezy 
and snappy starts, beginning with the schooners, when Hendon 
Chubb brought Queen Mab to the line within five feet of the 
committee boat, so close to the signal that there was just the 
smallest line of light between the fore side of his foremast and 
the southwest stakeboat. 
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HALF A DOZEN NAVAL MILITIA SAILING CUTTERS TOOK PART IN THE RACING 


Altogether it was a week to be remem-; 
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HANDICAP CLASS BOATS CROSSING THE FINISH LINE—SENTANA AND KENMUIR 


bered and one to influence everybody who was there to a resolu- 
tion to be there again next year. 

Unofficial calculations, which are presumably correct, inasmuch 
as they are based on the official returns and are made by men 
horoughly familiar with the subject, show that Carolina II of the 
,0-foot class has 28 points, the highest numbér in the class. She 
| won three races and took second place once. Samuri has a total 
of 26 points, having won one race, finished in second place twice 
and in third place once, but a protest has been filed against Caro- 
lina II by Grayling involving the right of way around a turning 
mark in one of the races. If that protest is sustained, it will 
diminish Carolina’s total by 6 points, or to 22 points, in which 
case Samuri will receive Commodore Elverson’s prize and Caro- 
lina, then being in second place, will have to be contented with 
the second series prize. 

With the schooners the racing was not as consistent as in the 
50-foot class, as no schooner raced every day. Miladi, however, 
raced on five days and has a total of 22 points. She won one 
race, got second place once and third place twice, and she will 
undoubtedly receive Vice-Commodore Fletcher’s trophy. Queen 
Mab, Hendon Chubb’s schooner, won two races and got second 
place once, but she raced only three times, and therefore her total 
of points is only 17. Venona won one race, got second place once 
and third place twice, and has a total of 19 points; she raced 
only on four days. Her total is sufficient to win for her the 
second prize. 

Nineteen boats in all of the Star fleet raced for Rear-Commo- 
dore Teele’s prize, but the largest number on any one day was 
sixteen. Vega, owned by E. G. Unit, Jr., one of the younger 
members of the Larchmont Yacht Club, has a total of 79 points, 
having won one race, finished second once, and third twice, and 
she is apparently the winner of the trophy. Snapper, owned by 
Adrian Iselin, is close to him with 78 points. She won two races, 
but her total was carried down by the fact that she finished no 
better than third 6n any day and fell to the eleventh place once. 

Twelve of the New York 30-footers appeared on one day or 
another during the week, although the largest number racing on 
any one day was eleven. Oriole won three races and has a total 
of 61 points, and Okee, which won two races, has a total of 50 
points, but the condition in the class is much the same as that 
in the “fifties.” Okee has filed a protest against Oriole, which has 
not yet been decided. If the protest is dismissed, Oriole will 
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receive Gherardi Davis’ trophy. If the protest is sustained, Oriole 
will sacrifice 11 points and apparently there will be a tie in the 
class between Oriole and Okee. 

In the Larchmont Interclub Class, the largest number of boats 
starting was eleven, which was on the final day of the week, 
Lewanna won two races and got second place once and has a 
total of 55 points. Hamburg II, which won one race and got third 
place three times, is credited with 51 points. Lewanna, therefore, 
will receive Ex-Commodore Richards’ trophy, while Hamburg 
II will get second prize. 

In Class Q, Little Rhody II, which came from Marblehead to 
participate, swept almost everything before her. She won five 
races and got third place in the sixth, and has a total of 28 points, 
and therefore won Commodore Marshall’s trophy. ‘ 

In the Handicap Class there were among the contestants in all 
races during the week 27 yachts—-5 in the first division, 12 in the 
second, 6 (the full strength) in the third, and 4 in the fourth. 
In the first division, however, four was the largest number racing 
on any one day. Amada sailed in five races and won three of 
them and came second in the other two, and she has a total of 
18 points, and therefore wins the first series prize from Rohilla, 
which sailed in six races, won two of them and got second place 
in one. Her score is 16 points. In the second division Red 
Wing ended the week with 67 points—her racing number, by the 
way. She won two races, got second place in three and third 
place in one. Sally 1X having won one race and having secured 
third place three times, has a score of 59 points, which gives her 
second prize. Mignon, the scratch boat of the week, won the 
first race, but had the misfortune of being disqualified once and 
remained away one day, and therefore her score falls to low 
figures. In the third division Robin Hood III, which won two 
races and came second once, completed the week with a score of 
27 points and takes the first prize by one point. Natoma, which 
won one race, got second place once and third place three times, 
having a score of 26 points. In the fourth division White Cap 
wins by one point, having won two races and having secured sec- 
ond place twice. Mediator and Grace II are on even terms for 
second place with 17 points. 

In Class R, Margaret, with four wins, took the series prize 
from Joyetta. The work of reckoning up the series prizes is so 
heavy that the Regatta Committee, headed by Mr. H. E. Boucher, 
has not completed it at the time of going to press. 








DISTURBER IV, THE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE IN THE BRITISH INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE ON CSBORNE BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


SHE IS OWNED BY 


JAMES A. PUGH OF CHICAGO, A MEMBER OF LAST YEAR’S TEAM, AND IS SAID TO HAVE DONE BETTER THAN 45 MILES AN HOUR “WITHOUT BEING OPENED 
UP.” SHE IS 39 FEET I0 INCHES LONG AND IS POWERED WITH TWO I2-CYLIN DER MOTORS, 634 x 712 INCHES, SAID TO DEVELOP ABOUT 700 HORSEPOWER 


EACH. 


SHE IS THE MOST HEAVILY POWERED BOAT OF HER ‘SIZE IN THE WORLD, HAVING ABOUT TWICE THE NOMINAL HORSEPOWER OF DIXIE IV. 


The Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoal Races 


By W. H. 


ington Yacht Club, powered with a 100 horsepower Van 
Blerck motor, created a sensation on July 4, and also estab- 
lished a record for the fastest time ever made in the Colonial 
Yacht Club’s annual race to Cornfield Lightship and return, fin- 
ishing the 210-mile course in 13 hours 10 seconds, making the 
remarkable average speed of 16 miles per hour, winning the Hunt 
Trophy, the time prize and the corrected time prize. ‘his estab- 
lishes a record, as the Flyaway III is the first boat to win both the 
fastest time prize and the corrected time prize. She finished 6 
hours 16 minutes 50 seconds ahead of the next fastest boat, and 2 
hours 49 minutes 26 seconds, corrected time, ahead of the next 
boat. 1 
The Ethatay, owned by Smith & Gardner, with 12-15 horse- 
power motor, won the second handicap prize, and the Virginia, 
owned by H. M. Betts, with a 10 horsepower engine, won the 
third corrected time prize. The Blue Peter V, owned by Albert 
Nachman, won the second time prize, doing the 210 miles in 19 
hours 17 minutes elapsed time. The race was successful from 
every point of view, and was well managed by the Race Commit- 
tee of the Colonial Yacht Club. 
The Flyaway III is a V-bottom cruiser of the well-known Hand 
type, from designs by W. H. Hand of New Bedford, is 38 feet 
overall length, 9 feet 4 inches beam, and has sleeping accommoda- 


Pr isetos ¥ III, owned by T. B. Taylor, of the Port Wash- 





FLYAWAY III, WINNER OF THE CORNFIELD LIGHTSHIP AND STRATFORD SHOAL 


RACES AND A BREAKER OF RECORDS FOR LONG-DISTANCE COURSES. 
HAND V-BOTTOM BOAT WITH A 


A 38-F°OT 
I00-HORSEPOWER MOTOR 
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tions for six people. This boat is probably the most seaworthy, 
comfortable and speediest cruiser that has been turned out this 
season in these waters. The owner states that in an ordinary sea 
she does not seem to be affected in the least, and she is not ad- 
dicted to the “rolling” habit. She is undoubtedly a forerunner of 
a new type of cruiser. 

The following is a summary of the long distance race: 


Boats and Owners Elapsed Time Corrected Time 


Flyaway III—T. B. Taylor............... 13:00:10 13:00:10 
Ethatay—-Smith & Gardner .............. 24 :38 :30 15:49:36 
Virginia—H. M. Betts,................... 24 29 :03 16 :09 :26 
Blue Peter V—A. Nachman.............. 19:17 :00 16:41 :40 
Frances H.—E. W. Hoertel .............. 21:50:21 17:52:52 
Amalia II—H. C. Reinschild ............. 21:52:18 18 :30:55 
DN cc WUE. Sino o- $5 bios dosecwsoee 22 3:32:15 20 :36 :27 
Peni — Wh. Te. DROUAS soak on ces ce sane 20:15:50 16 :23 :33 


Respite—V. G. Pedersen ................. Withdrew. 

The Flyaway III repeated her performance in the Stratford 
Shoal Race of the Columbia Yacht Club on July 11. She ran the 
distance of 112 nautical miles in 7 hours 36 minutes 55 seconds, 
which is much lower than the previous best performance. Blue 
Peter V, belonging to Albert Nachman, took second prize, and 
Elsana III finished third. In Class Two, Ethatay won first prize 
and Virginia took the second. 

The start was at 4.30 P. M. off the Columbia Yacht Club, at 
Eighty-sixth Street and Hudson River, all boats crossing the line 
at practically the same time. The Flyaway III immediately 
jumped into the lead, and rounded the Battery in 18 minutes 6 
seconds after crossing the starting line. About 9 o’clock a heavy 
fog shut down over Long Island Sound, and from then on violent 
thunder squalls were encountered until midnight. The Flyaway 
III finished at 7 seconds past midnight, amid a downpour of rain 
and vivid lightning flashes. 


Corsair Wins the Pacific Long Distance Race 


For the second time the 50-foot power cruiser Corsair, owned 
by Commodore B, F. Jacobs, Tacoma, Wash., won the annual 
Pacific International Long Distance Power Boat Race from Van- 
couver, B. C., to Seattle, Wash. 

The race this year started from Vancouver on July 15, the dis- 
tance being 132% miles, which Corsair covered in 13 hours 0 mint 
utes 30 seconds, bucking a hard gale and a head sea. This is an 
average of over ten miles an hour, which is a great showing con 
sidering the conditions. Corsair is powered with a 26-30 Buffalo 
heavy duty motor, and throughout the run, during the hardest of 
the weather, she kept driving into it at full speed. 
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By A. .&. 


[Three yachtsmen, Nason, Morley and the “Skipper,” have chartered the ketch 
rigged yacht Gladys, 54 feet long on the water, for a cruise across to the West Indies 
and Caribbean. They, with one paid hand and a boy, “Skimps,” for cook, made up 
the crew. The first port of call is the Azores, which they will make nine days out from 
Dartmouth, England. From there they touch at Madeira, at Orotava, in the Canaries, 
under the shadow of the Peak of Teneriffe, the Cape Verde Islands, and start across the 
Atlantic to Trinidad. ] 


we LL the amusements which had been, per- 
** force, dropped during the gale, were now 
*. taken up afresh and the fight for the 
shuffle-board championship was as keen 
as any world’s series, while the trap 
shooting, with bottles for pigeons, rivaled 
in interest anything ever pulled off at 
Monte Carlo. A purely sporting item, 
not on the schedule, but affording real 
fun, was a pig hunt. Not a make-believe 
affair, this, but a genuine chase after our 
friend Dennis. 

When the weather cleared and the 
yacht resumed her course, Dennis was 
liberated from the launch, and so glad 
was he to get into the open again that the 
moment his feet were freed from the hobbles and he was placed 
on deck he gave a delighted squeal and bolted along the weather 
side aft. The man at the wheel made a dive to head him off, and 
away he flew at a tangent, gathering headway as he went to lee- 
ward, and bringing up with a bump at the lee rail, over which he 
tumbled into the salty sea. 

He didn’t like his new quarters a little bit, and as soon as the 
salt water would let him he squealed to be taken aboard again. 
Poor Dennis! It made very little difference to him, had he 
known, whether he stayed where he was and furnished a meal 
for a shark or returned to his pen in the bows to be butchered 
to make a Corinthian banquet. 

But we could not see good pork drifting away from us without 
making a bid for its recovery, and the Gladys was thrown into 
the wind and the dinghy lowered away in quick time, while three 
keen sportsmen pulled like galley slaves in chase, Plenty of fun 
and a thorough soaking did the crew of the dinghy get before 
piggy surrendered. But the sportsmen returned triumphant, 
bringing home the bacon. 

As soon as the boat was hoisted in the yacht resumed her course 
to the westward, and during the three days following the gale 
nothing hove in sight over the sea line. But on the fourth day, 
or the eleventh day out of St. Vincent, a great steel clipper came 
along out of the nor’east, clothed to the dog-vanes with immense 
square canvas, overhauling us and crossing our bows as if we 
were yet riding to the sea-anchor. 

We made her out to be the Loch Torridon, of the Glasgow 
Loch Line, one of the most famous latter-day sailing ship lines. 
These splendid vessels nearly always made the passage from the 
English Channel to Melbourne in about 60 days, and even now 
plenty of steamers take over 50 days. In fact, apart from the 
mail and passenger lines, there are more steamers trading to the 
Colonies which take over 50 days than there are doing the trip 
under that time. 

The Loch Torridon must have been making not less than four- 
teen knots as she passed us, but she had time to exchange the 
courtesies of the sea and acknowledge our signal when we made 
our number. This day’s run showed 196 miles, the third best so 
far, and we were doing remarkably well at that speed; but the 
“kitty” was still growing, and seemed in no immediate danger of 
being taken up. 

Some of the best runs made were on this passage from the Cape 
Verdes to Trinidad, though the actual best day’s run was not 
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made until we hit the Gulf Stream. Among the best were 195, 
205, 194, 198, 151, 196, 188, 195, 172, 184, 151 knots. 

No fewer than eight square-riggers were sighted during one 
day, all bound to the south’ard, and making progress that would 
have made many a tramp steamer skipper green with chagrin. 
Most sailing vessels making the passage from the Channel round 
the Cape stand well to the westward before making their south- 
ing, the N. E. trades usually increasing in strength toward the 
American side. Mariners were not always able to take full ad- 
vantage of this fact, some of the sailing ships being such lum- 
bering old tubs that they were doing well to lay a course within 
eight points of the wind, and on that account their skippers dared 
not stand too far west for fear of falling foul of the Brazilian 
coast, off which they would have a stiff job to claw. 

On the reckoning being worked up at noon on the fourteenth 
day, confirmed by an excellent cut of Sumner lines, our posi- 
tion was pricked off, giving the total distance sailed from the 
Cape Verdes 1,885 miles, and the distance to Galeota Point 230 
miles. The breeze still held true and strong, a trifle north of east, 
and given ordinary good fortune we expected to make the three 
peaks on the southeast point of the island—which probably sug- 
gested to Columbus the aptness of Trinidad as a name for his 
new discovery—by the afternoon of the fifteenth day. 

Early the following morning the discoloration of the sea showed 
unmistakably that we were nearing the land. The outfall of 
the Orinoco River tinges the blue of ocean with a pronounced 
yellow streak, visible for more than a hundred miles from the 
delta of that mighty stream. At noon the prick-off on the chart 
was placed 204 miles nearer and the land-fall was made at two 
o'clock, the point being brought abeam before 4 P. M. Thence 
our course lay along the south shore of Trinidad for sixty miles 
to the Serpent’s Mouth entrance to the Gulf of Paria, and the 
evening being bright, with a good moon, the yacht kept her course 
until nearly midnight. Upon getting among the islands with 
which the Bocas is dotted it was déemed prudent to bring up until 
daylight, and the anchor was let go under the lee of one of the 
larger islands in the entrance. 

First streaks of dawn found us under way again, sailing up the 
gulf on the last stretch of forty miles to the anchorage off Port. 
of Spain, where we arrived and moored ship shortly after noon, 
sixteen days and four hours out from St. Vincent, all well, and 
with a clean bill of health. 

The port authorities gave us no trouble, and we were free to 
go ashore as soon as we pleased. First impressions of Trinidad, 
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“NO FEWER THAN EIGHT SQUARE RIGGERS WERE SIGHTED DURING ONE DAY” 


gathered from the appearance of the town and the many gems of 
coast scenery we had glimpsed in passing, made all hands impa- 
tient to be off. ; 

Our arrival caused great interest when it became known that 
we had come from England and had traveled something like 
5,500 miles in our cruise. The officials extended many courtesies 
and privileges to us which would have been denied a trading ves- 
sel, and which contributed materially to the enjoyment of our 
stay. 

Trinidad being a British possession, we felt more or less at 
home, and it came as a distinct surprise to find that English was 
by no means the principal tongue spoken there. Apparently 
French obtained as a general thing, though, of course, all busi- 
ness and social intercourse were carried on between the white 
population in English. The colored and mixed portion of the 
people only spoke English when addressed in that tongue; at all 
other times a dialect having an unmistakably French origin was 
used. 

As for the island itself, many writers have exhausted their 
stock of superlatives in glowing accounts of its beauties. If one- 
half of the good things said about it were true—and this we 
meant to ascertain at the earliest possible moment—Madeira stood 
a fair chance of losing some of its most enthusiastic admirers. 

The day being too far advanced to make any lengthy excursion, 
letters were written to catch the outgoing mail, and a stores list 
prepared in readiness for a big day on the morrow. 

In the evening we went ashore to stretch our legs, and inci- 
dentally to locate a comfortable hotel where we could stay during 
our visit. We wanted to give Jack and Skimps a chance to thor- 
oughly overhaul the yacht, inside and out. One is immediately 
struck, on landing in Port of Spain, with the profusion of fruit 
and flowers and the gorgeous magnificence of the tropical foliage. 
The next thing one notices is, that while everyone seems well fed 
and full of jollity, nobody appears to work, and the Savannah in 
the evening has the appearance of a perpetual Mardi Gras. 

The big Queen’s Park hotel was suggested to us as a desirable 
headquarters; we were told that everybody who was anybody 
went there, and there was no better in the town. 
ficient—we didn’t go there. We wanted something homely, mod- 
est, and, if possible, quaint; where rest would be rest, and where 
we wouldn’t be gazed upon with scorn if we chose not to adorn 
ourselves in the hateful garb of an ultra civilization for dinner. 





That was suf- 


At the Hotel Creole we found a cool retreat, where we could hang 
up our hats in comfort for a spell, rooms being engaged on the 
spot to provide a sure lodging when we packed our traps ashore 
the next day. Not that there appeared any likelihood of the ac- 
commodation being snapped up in the interval—it was a matter 
of wonderment to us how the proprietor managed to pay his way, 
seeing how sparsely his guest-book was inscribed. But he assured 
us that he had all the patronage he cared to have, and if ever 
Port of Spain became a tourist center he would retire; for only 
fools and mules worked, and he claimed to be neither one nor 
the other. 

Our host also informed us that there was no very loud howl for 
employment in the town, and_we might have some trouble in get- 
ting a couple of men to go aboard the yacht for a few days to 
assist our crew in cleaning the cabins and brightening up in gen- 
eral. However, he promised to give us what assistance he could 
in that line, and would try to scare up a man or two by morning, 

Bright and early the following morning all hands and the cook 
took a mighty header into the sparkling water alongside—our 
first swim in three weeks. Right well did it suit us, too, for while 
on the passage the strong breeze had kept the yacht comfortably 
cool, here in the harbor the thermometer was a trifle high for our 
taste. After breakfast Jack and Skimps took our baggage ashore 
to the hotel, and they were given the rest of the day until five 
o'clock to take a stretch in the town themselves. Nason went 
along with them to call at the post office for mail and to bring 
the launch back. 

We had no lack of company during the day, for an endless 
procession of boats arrived alongside. Boats “manned” by women 
brought every variety of island fruit and vegetables for sale, and 
boatloads of visitors came to see the yacht. These latter brought 
more cordial invitations to return the visit than we could possibly 
accept, unless we elected to permanently settle in the island. The 
task of showing so many people over the boat soon proved too 
much for us, and after an hour of it we simply welcomed. any 
newcomers and turned them loose to roam where their fancy led 
them. 

This was where Dennis, the pig, met his fate, after surviving 
the perils of the sea clear across the Atlantic. His end was not 
what we had intended it to be when we shipped him in St. Vin- 
cent, however, for one of our fair visitors took a fancy to him, 
and begged so hard to be allowed to buy him that we could hardly 
refuse to commit him to her keeping, as a memento of her visit. 

The deck was still full of visitors when our two liberty men 
came aboard in a shore boat, and so full had been the day that 
it was startling to find the clock pointing to a quarter of five. 
Those people who had remained did not require to be pushed 





UNDER UPPER AND LOWER TOPSAILS. ONE OF THE CLIPPERS PASSED ON THE 
RUN TO TRINIDAD 
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“WE PASSED 


overboard when they saw that their time was up. They endeared 
themselves to us, and earned our respect by politely excusing 
themselves and retiring when we went below to dress for our 
trip ashore. 

Port of Spain, situated nearly six miles from the sea, and back 
from the splendid harbor, looks out over the huge expanse of 
the Gulf of Paria, dotted here and there with low, thickly wooded 
islets, each in itself a gem. The city is a picturesque mixture of 
styles, Spanish and French architecture mingling with the Eng- 
lish colonial types of buildings. The harmonious whole is ar- 
ranged around spacious plazas and crossed by wide, well-kept 
streets. 

One of the curiosities of the island, and perhaps the biggest 
money maker of Trinidad, is the remarkable pitch lake. This is 
a natural deposit of pure black pitch, which is apparently inex- 
haustible; for no matter how much is dug out of it, in less than 
a day the cavity is filled again, and it shows no diminution in 
area after many years of working by the lessees. As a show 
place, however, the interest stops at the uncommonness, for a 
more dismal, uninviting, repulsive patch of earth it would be very 
hard to find. The lake-is about sixty miles from Port of Spain, 
and the district between is rendered interesting by the numerous 
coolie villages which one comes upon at every turn of the road. 
These give the Oriental touch necessary to complete the charm 
of the gorgeous countryside. 

The Skipper remembered seeing in Calcutta, many years ago, 
one of Norse’s big clippers embarking a crowd of Indian coolies, 
and wondering where on earth they were going to be dumped. 
After visiting the West Indies the riddle was solved, for Trini- 
dad itself has more than a hundred thousand of them, working 
on the plantation under indenture, and apparently has room for 
many times that number. The coolies find perfectly congenial 
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surroundings in their new home, and they certainly go a long way 
toward eliminating the worry of labor troubles on the island. 

Among the natural beauties oi gorgeous Trinidad, the Blue 
Basin waterfall ranks highly if only for its sheer, delicate pret- 
tiness. While all around are majestic summits, vast expanses of 
rolling savannah, and wanton profusion of tropical luxuriance, 
this dainty cascade tumbles in a shower of fairy spray into the 
most beautiful pool imaginable. The visitor to this lovely lotus 
land can never hope to see one tithe of its beauties in a short stay. 
New vistas continually open up to the view; the groves of bam- 
boo and palms, the cacao plantations with their coolie laborers, 
the wonderful rope-trees and banyans—all combine to bewilder 
the stranger. When two full weeks have been spent in diligently 
“doing the sights,” there still remains the feeling that only the 
cover of a wonderful volume has been seen. 

Our little party spent such a fortnight, but this was only the 
first of the ports of call at which we intended to make an ex- 
tended stay in the West Indies, and our good ship was riding to 
her anchor in the harbor, looking fresh and trim in her new coat 
of paint and freshly blackened rigging, ready for sea when we 
should say the word. 

On our return to the hotel we were met by the professional 
part of the crew in a body—if two may be called a body—with 
the report that the yacht had been thoroughly cleaned and sweet- 
ened below decks, and was all ready to take in stores. Jack had 
been able to secure the services of a Barbadoes nigger who had 
served in one of the warships on the station, and could lend a 
useful hand in any part of the ship. Sandy—so he called him- 
self, though he was complexionally about as sandy as soot—was 
eager to get a passage back to his own home, and as we had 
room enough for’ard, and he could cook like mother used to, we 
agreed that he should work his passage in the galley, giving 
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GLADYS ENTERING PORT OF SPAIN 


Skimps a welcome spell during the extreme heat of the tropics. 

We stayed at the hotel for two days more, during which time 
water and provisions were put aboard, and then all hands took 
up their old quarters in the Gladys, appreciating the return to 
the sweet and clean comfort of the snug cabins after the long 
spell ashore. 

Our next stopping place was to be Grenada, eighty miles nearly 
due north, and early in the cool of the morning the anchor was 
got aboard and we stood out of the Dragon’s Mouth, getting the 
full force of the strong current setting out, and meeting a brisk 
beam wind immediately we got outside. 

It must be confessed the yacht didn’t look very yachty on this 
sailing day. She looked more like a modern model of Noah's 
Ark, with her bows packed tight with crates of squawking ducks 
and chickens, and shrouds and booms festooned with bunches 
of bananas. But we weren't bound for a regatta, and every eye- 
sore was a toothsome edible, owing its place in the ship to appetite 
rather than a regard for the appearances. 

The ocean current hereabouts sets to the northward at a rate of 
some thirty miles a day, and with the strong breeze a little abaft 
the beam giving every sail a ramping full, our ship slipped through 
the sparkling seas like a power boat. We were up with the south 
point of Grenada by sunset, and sneaking along the rugged coast 
in the short tropical twilight, we stood into St. George’s fine 
harbor at ten o'clock, coming to an anchor in the shadow of the 
walled fort on the hill. 

It is said of Grenada, as of every one of these islands, that it 
is the loveliest one of them all; and while all cannot actually 
have that distinction, it is nevertheless hard to name one that does 
not merit the claim in one way or another. Being the seat of 
government for the Windward group, comprising St. Lucia, the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent, and Grenada itself, the people have the 
homely colonial characteristics common to all British colonial 
communities, and one must be indeed hard to please who cannot 
find congenial fellowships amid the beauties of the surroundings. 

After seeing the town, a gem situated on the steep side of the 
hill, and visiting the fort, we made the ascent to the several 
craters of extinct volcanoes which form the apex of the island. 
Here is a lake, of about two miles in circumference, 3,200 feet 
above sea-level, snuggled in amongst the lofty peaks. 

We could not afford, however, to spend the time in Grenada 
that we had devoted to Trinidad, much as we would have liked to 
stay. Barbadoes, our next port, lay to the northeast, which would 
be a close haul all the way and distant 135 miles, so three days 
had to suffice for charming Grenada, and then the mud-hook 
came up and we were off again. 
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The long spell in warm waters had its effect on our speed by 
this time, the yacht having a generous growth of grass below her 
waterline, copper notwithstanding, and we decided to have her 
hauled out in Bridgetown and scrubbed off while we were ex- 
ploring the island. 

In consequence of our sluggishness in going to windward, we 
took two full days and part of another in making the distance 
which would have been reeled off in one earlier in the cruise. On 
the evening of the second day out of Grenada, our approach to 
Barbados was evident from the fleet of crazy: cockleshells of 
boats, manned by laughing, singing, chattering negro fishermen, 
who all seemed to have remarkable catches of flying fish. The 
fishing part was in itself remarkable, while as for the sailing— 
well, Cape Cod cat racing is kindergarten play compared with it, 

We came to our anchor in the fine roadstead simultaneously 
with the arrival of two big mail steamers of the Royal Mail Line, 
and the reports of their guns announcing the mail from home, 
at the same moment as our chain rattled out through the pipe, 
sent Sandy into ecstasies. 

“Oh, golly, boss,” he howled, “they done turn out the fleet to 
welkim me back home. Oh, scissors!” 

Sandy had proved a lively and willing addition to our small 
fo’cs’‘le crew, and he seemed loth to say good-bye to Skimps. So 
he was offered the berth, on pay of course, until we made Ber- 
muda, with a passage back from there, if he cared to sail further 
with us. This he accepted with the condition that he first have a 
week’s leave of absence in which to visit his friends. 

Our first care was to see the yacht hauled out for cleaning, and 
this was done on the first day in port on one of the many little 
slips up the creek. Sandy cleared for home before we hauled 
out, splendidly arrayed in a gorgeous semi-naval rig, topped with 
a white tall hat! 

The yacht having been placed in the hands of the shipyard 
people, who assumed full responsibility for our belongings, sub- 
ject, of course, to a general overlook by our two hands, we took 
ourselves to the race track, where the opportunity of seeing a 
typical darkies’ derby was not to be lightly passed over. 

The spectacle which presented itself to our vision on arriving at 
the course cannot be done justice to in mere words. Wealthy 
planters, both native and from nearby islands, naval and military 
officers and government officials, with their wives and other lady 
folk—these formed a striking assembly. But the dominant note 
was struck by the darkies, swarms of them; grizzled old “uncles,” 
fat and shiny “mammies,” young bucks with their girls, and droves 
of roly-poly picanninies, all arrayed in the top-notch of darky 
splendor, and all out for a good time—which there is not the least 
doubt they were having. Such laughing and shouting and sing- 
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ing, such good-tempered badinage and mild horseplay, could be 
seen nowhere in the world outside of Bridgetown on race day. 

As for the actual business of the day—the racing—maybe faster 
times have been made. But the classiest fixture on European or 
American tracks never produced one-half the keenness exhibited 
in the Free-for-all-Plantation Hands’ Skurry, owners. riding. 
Some queer old plugs went to the post for this event, and some 
mighty queer “silks” were sported. But the finish! A whirling, 
velling, sweating mass of arms and legs, every jockey flailing 
away at his mount for dear life—whether in front or fifty yards 
out of the money-—could not have been surpassed at Ascot. 

Two pleasant weeks were spent at Barbadoes, but a recital of 
our doings or a description of the island is not necessary to the 
completeness of this log. The outstanding feature of Barbadoes 
is undoubtedly its teeming population, which is said to be equaled 
only by China in density. But it is a pleasure, as well as an 
education, to study these happy, care-free darkies, and to see how 
entirely different they are to all one’s ideas of the negro gathered 
in the United States. If the unofficial executioners of Uncle Sam 
—the lynching parties—had to depend on the Barbadian for their 
subjects, the gentle arts of tying men to their cots and setting them 
on fire, and mutilation and burning at the stake, would soon be- 
come a memory of the past. 

Qur ship was afloat again, with her copper as bright-as when 
first put on, before we were ready to go aboard. Then, having 
only the water to renew—we made a point, in the tropics, of tak- 
ing in fresh water at every port where it was good, whether 
needed or not—we got ready for sea while the water boat was 
coming off. As soon as the tanks were full, we got our anchor 
and stood along the coast, getting but little breeze under the lee of 
the land. Once clear of the north end of the island, we got the 
full strength of the trade wind, and lay our course nor’-west by 
west, for the ninety-mile run to St. Lucia. 

The improvement due to the newly polished copper was soon 
apparent, the fresh gale over the starboard quarter driving us at 
a nine-knot clip as soon as the land was cleared. We had left the 
roads before noon, but it had taken nearly four hours to make 
the north point, and it was out of the question to make the Pitons 


A 100-Mile Race on the Chesa 


By STUART STEVENS SCOTT , 





AMONG THE HILLS OF GRENADA 


in daylight if we held our course’and speed; we would be up with 
them long before dawn. So the yacht was shortened down to 
heavy weather rig and just held to a jog of about four knots. 
This allowed us to come up with the land soon after sunrise, and 
who would ever want to enter the harbor, or leave it, by night, to 
miss the sight of those wonders of nature, the Pitons? 

These two huge sentinels of the lovely island rise sheer from 
the sea, towering to a height of 2,700 feet, and their entire sur- 
faces are covered with dense verdure. They are not mere slopes, 
either; the angle must be at least sixty degrees, and their whole 
appearance is equaled by nothing else on earth. 

Then at the south end of the island itself are the Piton des 
Canaris, 3,000 feet, and La Souffritre, 4,000 feet—the latter a 
volcano about the extinctness of which there is considerable doubt. 
So when the sun cleared the haze off the sea-line we had a land- 
fall which a blind soldier could not have mistaken. 

The little town of Castries lies at the foot’of the hills, on the 
shores of a splendid land-locked harbor. It is probably the 
strongest fortified station in the West Indies, and constitutes the 
principal coaling port for the British fleet in these waters. 

(To be Continued ) 
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START OF THE IOO-MILE RACE, CHESAPEAKE BAY YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION, 


EGINNING with a calm, with, later, a head wind that 
reached a velocity of full thirty miles an hour, the one- 
hundred-mile race from Baltimore to Sharpe’s Island Light 

House and return of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion was chuck full of interest for the skippers and crews of the 
hve boats that participated. The race was started at 3 o'clock 
on the evening of June 20, and was finished at 1.29 the following 





LEFT TO RIGHT, SUELEW, MARY, SUE 


afternoon, when the Class “Q” sloop Mary (formerly Soya I/) 
of the Cambridge Yacht Club crossed the finish line. 

Besides the winner, the following five boats were sent away on 
the fag end of a dying northwest wind: Zillicoa, of the Baltimore- 
Corinthian Yacht Club; Sue, of the Cambridge Yacht Club; Sue- 
lew, of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, and Ventura, of the Bal- 
timore-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
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MARY (EX SOYA II), OF THE CAMBRIDGE YACHT CLUB, THE WINNER 


For an hour after the start they drifted along within a few hun- 
dred yards of each other, until the Suelew, Zillicoa and Mary met 
the new southeast wind that came up the Patapsco with the turn 
of the tide. The Sue and the Ventura were unfortunate in not 
getting the breeze until nearly an hour later. When the Sue went 
out of the river at Bodkin Point at sundown the three leading 
craft were seven or eight miles to windward, with the Ventura 
four miles astern. 

From Bodkin Point to Sharp’s Island Light it was dead to 
windward, 35 miles, and from sundown on the real sailing was 
done. A head tide as well as a head wind made the going uphill 
in a short, stiff sea. The Suelew, Mary and Zillicoa worked down 
the western shore of the bay to Sandy Point, and then the two Q’s 
went over on the eastern shore. The Zillicoa stuck to the western 
shore. The Sue took the course in long tacks from shore to 
shore. At 4 o'clock in the morning, after fighting three hours to 
get around Sandy Point, and not being able to make it, the Ven- 
tura gave up the fight. 

At midnight the Sue was off Annapolis, just about half-way 
down the course, and her crew were praying that the breeze, then 
about 15 miles an hour, might strengthen, as in the heavy head 
sea progress was mighty slow. Sixteen miles were sailed to get 
around Thomas’ Point, so strong was the tide running. 

At 2 o'clock in the morning the prayer for wind was answered 
and steadily the wind increased until it was very close to 30 miles 
an hour. Then began the real sailing. With her side buried until 
the top of her cabin trunk was in solid water, the Sue was driven 
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hard. Poking her nose into the oncoming seas she would tog 
barrels of water into her mainsail and send sheets of spray inty 
the cockpit. Within an hour both of her sidelights were out.. 

Shortly before dawn the crew of Sue picked up a sloop about 
300 yards to leeward, and with the coming of light saw it was the 
Suelew. Both boats were then off Eastern Bay, about 13 miles 
from the lighthouse, and they immediately swung about on an off. 
shore tack. 

Right out into the middle of the bay they stood, both boats 
heeled almost flat, and sailed for all they were worth, and for an 
hour, the Suelew finally getting away by going inshore. As the 
sun began to break through the heavy clouds Zillicoa was seen 
across the white-capped expanse of water two miles to windward, 
going like a scared cat. 

After her the Suelew and the Sue went, but the Zillicoa reached 
the light first, with Suelew two minutes behind her. The Sue 
rounded fifteen nrinutes later, at 7.15 A. M. 

But where is the Mary? was the question that bothered the 
crew of the Sue. Sweeping the bay with glasses it was seen that 
not a sail was in sight. Had she given up or met with an accident? 

In the spinnaker run from the lighthouse up the bay Sue over- 
hauled and passed the Suelew before ten miles had been sailed. 
As they went by they asked her where the Mary was, and were 
given the cheerful information that they passed the Mary home- 
ward bound at 3 o’clock that morning. 

Later the Suelew’s crew explained that they and the Mary had 
sailed together down the eastern shore side by side until nearly 
to Eastern Bay, when the Mary gave them the slip. What she 
did was to go close in to shore to get out of the tide, then through 
Poplar Island Narrows, taking a chance on getting aground, and 
making.a tremendous gain in the smooth water without much 
tide against her. It was daring work and the skipper, Sidney H. 
Henry, certainly deserves credit for his skill. 

For 45 miles the Zillicoa, Sue and Suelew carried their spin- 
nakers on the port side on the run home, the wind varying from 
15 to 20 miles, but steady from one direction. 

From every point of view the race was a success, and that three 
boats should, after sailing 47 miles to windward, round the mark 
within a period of fifteen minutes, and then finish, 47 miles away, 
within a period of thirty minutes, is certainly good sailing. So 
well satisfied are the yachtsmen that the race will in all probability 
be repeated next year. The finish times follow: 


Mary, Cambridge Yacht Club................ 1.29.00 
Zillicoa, Baltimore-Corinthian Yacht Club..... 2.16.19 
ee RS ak Serer reer ery 2.31.29 
Suelew, Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club.......... 2.46.07 
Ventura, Baltimore-Corinthian Yacht Club.... D.N. F. 


Finding the Displacement 


In this year of an America’s Cup Race, with all the talk of displacement, measurement and the like, the 


following article on displacement, what it is and how it may be found, is of particular interest. 


Many good yacht 


sailors and skippers, while they know in a general way the bearing of displacement on the speed and behaviour 


of their boats, do not know how to find it. 


By JOHN PINAUD 


OME yachtsmen have a fairly good idea of what is meant by 
the term displacement as applied to a vessel, others a hazy 
notion that it relates in some way to the size of a craft, but 

do not understand just how it does so. As displacement is some- 
times expressed in cubic feet, and at other times in tons or pounds, 
it is not surprising that its proper meaning is not always grasped. 

Any body immersed in a liquid will sink into it until it has dis- 
placed or pushed away a quantity of the liquid equal to its own 
weight. If the body be heavier than an equal bulk of the liquid, 
it will sink; if it is the exact weight of an equal bulk of liquid, 
it will be completely submerged, but will not necessarily sink be- 


low the surface; while if it be lighter it will sink until it has dis- 
placed or pushed away an amount of liquid equal in weight to its 
own weight, when it will float at that level. Now if we cam 
measure, say in cubic feet, the volume of the portion submerged 
below the level of the liquid, we know it is equal to the amount 
of liquid displaced. If we know how much a cubic foot of the 


liquid weighs and how many cubic feet have been displaced, we 
then know the weight of fluid displaced. This, as we have seen, 
is equal to the weight of the vessel. 

When we say a vessel has a displacement of so many tons of 
pounds, we mean that it weighs that much; when we say it has 
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a displacement of so many cubic feet, we mean that the submerged 
portion measures that many cubic feet when immersed in salt 
water. Ifa vessel displaces 1,000 cubic feet of sea water, it would 
not displace the same amount of fresh water; because, as fresh 
water is lighter than sea water, a greater bulk of it is required to 
equal the weight of the sea water. Sea water weighs 64 pounds 
to the cubic foot, and fresh water weighs 62% pounds, so that 
the vessel that would displace 1,000 cubic feet of sea water would 
displace 1,024 feet of fresh water, but in both cases an equal 
weight of water would be displaced. This illustrates the distinc- 
tion between stating displacement in terms of weight and volume. 

The weight or displacement of small yachts is often found 
by actually weighing them on scales, but this method is not avail- 
able for large vessels. For these we resort to the roundabout way 
of measuring the immersed portion and finding the weight of 
liquid displaced. If the depth of immersion in sea water is found, 
or, in other words, the location of the actual load waterline, the 
number of cubic feet displacement is multiplied by 64; if the 
vessel is floating in fresh water, by 62%. Obviously the vessel 
will sink deeper in fresh water, and the volume found will be 
greater than if the waterline was determined by immersion in sea 
water; result in weight will be the same in both cases. If extra 
weight, such as ballast, is added, the displacement will be in- 
creased, and the vessel will sink until enough liquid has been dis- 
placed to exactly equal the added weight. 

The method usually employed to determine displacement is to 
divide the immersed portion by equally spaced transverse sections, 
and to compute the total volume from them. Designers use a 
planimeter for this purpose. By following the outline of any 
figure with the tracing point of this instrument the enclosed area 
is indicated on a dial. With this device it is quite a simple matter 
to find the displacement, but it can be done with an ordinary 
scale, though the process is a good deal more laborious. There 
is really nothing difficult about it if you have proper drawings of 
the lines of the boat. In most cases the load waterline shown on 
the plans corresponds with the actual line of flotation, although 
it is sometimes found necessary to ballast the boat more or less 
than expected. However, most calculations are made from the 
designed L. W. L., and if its actual position is much different, 
a correction can be made afterwards. 

The first step is to find the area of each transverse section. To 
do this the underbody should be divided off by parallel lines 
spaced fairly closely ; the closer the spacing the more accurate the 
results will be. Either horizontal or vertical lines, or both, may 
be used, so it might be well to rule off both. This is done in the 
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accompanying plan, which shows in Fig. 1 the stations divided 
as described ; the horizontal lines being used for all stations ex- 
cept No. 13, which is measured by the vertical lines. These lines 
are known as ordinates, and should be numbered from the center 
line outward, and from the L. W. L. downward. 

Before taking off the measurements it is advisable to rule a 
sheet of paper so that the figures can be recorded in their proper 
order. In Fig. 2 is shown the displacement sheet for the 35-foot 
ketch. The figures at the left refer to the ordinates, and those 
at the top to the stations. The lengths of all the ordinates are 
added together, and the sum multiplied by the ordinate spacing 
equals the half area of the station—that is, the area of the station 
for one side of the boat. 

With small craft it is convenient to measure the ordinates in 
inches on the same scale as the drawing is made, or they may 
be taken in feet and decimals. In the present case they are taken 
in inches. The length of the first ordinate is halved before being 
entered on the sheet, and when the ending of a station does not 
occur at an ordinate a correction should be made. 

When the ending of a station occurs at an ordinate, but not 
beyond it, the full value of the last ordinate measured is used; 
when the ending is half way between two ordinates, three-fourths 
of the value is used; when three-quarters of the distance, seven- 
eighths is used, and when one quarter of the distance away, five- 
eighths of the value is used. If the ending be at the last measured 
ordinate, one-half the value of that ordinate is used. For con- 
venience the following table can be used: 

Ending extends full distance to next Ord. ~ all last Ord. measured 
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The way this method works out is shown in Fig. 2. The first 
section of the underbody is Station 2, which has no area. The 
first station to be measured is No. 3. The length of the horizontal 
ordinate No. 1 is 17% inches, which, divided by 2, is 834 inches. 
To avoid adding up a column of fractions the nearest decimal 
value is used, so 8.7 is written in column three opposite ordinate 
No. 1. The length of No. 2 is 12 inches, of No. 3 is 7 inches. 


These figures are entered as shown. The length of No. 4 is 2 


inches, but as the station extends only halfway to No 5, three- 
quarters of this length is used, so 1.5 is entered opposite ordi- 
nate 4. 
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Each station is measured on each ordinate line, and the lengths 
are entered in their proper columns. Station 13 is measured on 
its vertical ordinates because it contains more vertical than hori- 
zontal ones. In the case of a flat-floored launch it would be ad- 
visable to use the vertical ordinates for most of the stations. The 
lerigths are entered the same way in either case, no distinction 
being made, assuming that the spacing of each set of ordinates is 
the same. 

The columns are now added up separately. To find the area 
of any station multiply the sum of the ordinates by the distance 
between two adjacent ordinates in feet and divide by 12 if the 
ordinates are measured in inches. Multiplying the result by 2 
gives the area of both sides of the station in square feet. 

In finding the displacement of the vessel the area of each trans- 
verse station is treated as an ordinate of the volume of the under- 
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body of the boat, and the process is the same as was used to find 
values of the stations. It is not necessary to find the areas of each 
station, as using the sums of the ordinate gives the same results, 

To find the displacement enter all the sums of ordinates in a 
column, correcting for end ordinates as necessary. These sums 
are added together, multiplied by the spacing of the vertical or 
horizontal ordinates in feet, multiplied by the distance between 
transverse stations in feet, multiplied by 2 (to include both sides 
of the vessel), and divided by 12 (to reduce the lengths of the 
station ordinates to feet if these have been measured in inches), 
The result is the displacement of the vessel in cubic feet. Multi- 
plying this amount by 64 (the weight of a cubic foot of sea water) 
gives the displacement of the vessel in pounds; dividing it by 35 
for salt water or 36 for fresh water will give tons. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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N interesting undertaking in steel shipbuilding has just been 
A successfully carried through under the supervision of 
Messrs. Cox & Stevens, naval architects. This is the 
enlargement of the sea-going steam yacht Cyprus, originally de- 
signed and built under the supervision of this firm for Mr. D. C. 
Jackling, of Salt Lake City, the original construction as well as 
the alterations having been carried out by the Seattle Construction 
and Dry Dock Company. 

Cyprus as originally built was a large vessel, being not only the 
largest steam yacht ever built on the Pacific Coast, but surpassed 
in size by only four American built and owned steam yachts. 
The building of this vessel was in the nature of an experiment 
for Mr. Jackling, who expressed himself as wishing to deter- 
mine by experience just exactly what he would ultimately 
require in the way of a larger vessel to meet his permanent 
needs. 

With this object in view, a steamer type of hull with straight 
stem and elliptical stern was determined upon, and an overall 
length of 231 feet was selected as being sufficient to secure the 
accommodation, speed and steaming radius desired. Cyprus was 
originally built to this length and delivered to Mr. Jackling in 
the summer of 1913. As the Pacific Ocean, by reason of the long 
distances between harbors on the American Coast and the heavy 
weather often encountered, is a more trying cruising ground than 
the Atlantic or the Mediterranean; the owner had some misgiv- 
ings regarding the comfort at sea under these conditions in a 
vessel of such relatively small dimensions as Cyprus. When the 
vessel was ready Mr. Jackling, in company with the designers, put 
to sea in a heavy gale and tried Cyprus out thoroughly under con- 
ditions calculated to test her seaworthiness to the utmost. Sub- 
sequently she steamed to San Francisco, encountering heavy 


weather the greater part of the way, and during the late sum-- 


OIL-BURNING STEAM YACHT CYPRUS AS SHE LOOKS AFTER BEING LENGTHENED 35 FEET AMIDSHIPS 


Lengthening the Oil-Burning Steam Yacht Cyprus. 








mer and fall of 1913 cruised extensively along the Pacific Coast, 
going as far south as the entrance to the Panama Canal. 

At the close of the season her owner, having determined that 
yachting was to his liking, discussed with Cox & Stevens the 
advisability of so lengthening the vessel as to make her amply 
large for his permanent requirements, instead of selling her and 
building an entirely new vessel. After careful consideration, it 
was decided to cut the Cyprus in the middle and increase her 
length by 35 feet, the increased accommodations desired and an 


increased steaming radius thus being secured, while the speed 


would not be appreciably reduced and the altered vessel would 
be of excellent proportions as regards strength and seaworthy 
qualities. Early in the present year a contract was entered into 
for the lengthening of the vessel, and the work was successfully 
carried into effect within five months, a most creditable per- 
formance. 

The present dimensions of Cyprus are: Length overall, 266 
feet; length on the waterline, 250 feet; beam, 28 feet 6 inches; 
extreme draft, 13 feet 6 inches. 

The lines show a vessel with fine entrance and easy run, con- 
siderable deadrise at all sections, a good hard bilge carried well 
toward the ends, ample freeboard and pleasing sheer. 

In appearance Cyprus is most striking. 
forward contains quarters for the captain, mate and pilots, while 
the sides at the after end are recessed after the manner of tor- 
pedo boat destroyers, a rapid fire gun being mounted on each side 
in these recesses. 


speed at sea in rough weather. To relieve the effect of this con- 
tinued high side, large heavy plate glass windows one inch in 
thickness are placed in all the main saloons. Two large deck- 
houses of steel on the upper deck, the forward one containing 





A raised forecastle 


From end to end the sides are carried up to © 
the upper deck level in order to make it possible to maintain high ~ 
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dining-room and pantry, the after one wireless room and cates entrance 
hall, are so disposed and proportioned that with the two funnels 
of generous size, and two pole masts equipped with wireless a 
sy smmetrical workmanlike appearance is secured. 

The owner’s quarters below consist of thirteen large state- 
rooms, none less than 10 feet in length, and 9 bath rooms con- 
veniently arranged. All of these rooms are on the main deck 
except two. Amidships is a large music room. At the after end 


A New Auxiliary 


ASTRA, THE NEW 
WHICH APPEARED IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF YACHTING, 
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UNDER POWER ASTRA MAKES SOMETHING OVER 7 KNOTS WITH HER 75-H. P. 
FOUR-CYCLE MOTOR 


78-FOOT WATERLINE AUXILIARY SCHOONER YACHT, DESIGNED BY 
SHE IS AN UNUSUALLY 











of the vessel is the library, and also a large lounging room ex- 
tending to the stern, the sides of the vessel at this point being 
left open, making it practically an outdoor room. 

The quarters for the crew include accommodation for 48 men 
and are very carefully worked out. The yacht is powered with 
two reciprocating engines driving twin screws, oil being used as 
fuel, there being tankage for 360 tons of fuel oil. She has a sus- 
tained cruising speed of 16 knots and can be driven at 18 knots. 
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COX & STEVENS- FOR MR, FRED. S. JONES, OF READING, PA,, PLANS OF 
HANDSOME AND ABLE BOAT FOR OFF-SHORE AND COASTWISE CRUISING 





DECK OF ASTRA, SHOWING COCKPIT, COMPANIONWAY, 


TELEGRAPH, ETC, 


ENGINE ROOM 





SHAMROCK IV GETTING UNDER WAY. 


A DECK VIEW SHOWING MANY INTERESTING DETAILS, 


INCLUDING CHAIN PLATES, JIB BRIDLES, ETC, NOTE 


GOOSENECK BAND PERFORATED TO SAVE WEIGHT 


More About Shamrock IV 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


the older 23-meter Shamrock (not the Shamrock III that 

raced here for the Cup in 1903, as is frequently though 
erroneously supposed) have been racing some five weeks now, 
and the results of the racing tend to indicate that Sir Thomas 
Lipton has the best chance to “lift the Cup” that he has had yet. 
Shamrock III is approximately of the same waterline length as 
the new boat, and is probably the fastest 23-meter boat in Eng- 
land, where she and the White Heather have been the chief expo- 
nents of the large sloop class for several years. 

When photographs of Shamrock IV were first published and it 
was seen what her hull and rig were really like, it was freely 
stated by those uninformed and by some yachtsmen that Designer 
Nicholson had “slipped one over on us” this year and had beaten 
us at our own game of “skimming” the rule. It is, however, far 
too early ithe year to make this statement with any assurance, 
and we shall have to abide the result of the September races 
before we will know whether or not the English designer has 
shown that the American Universal Rule does not protect the 
wholesome type of boat sufficiently to prevent freaks. The new 
yacht has, however, settled one point, and that is that Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s wail for a wholesome type of boat for these America’s 
Cup races didn’t have as much sincerity behind it as we were led 
to believe; and it is almost humorous, with the model of Sham- 
rock IV before us, to think of the “wholesome” type of boat 
which everyone had expected and predicted with a 75-footer built 
under our present rule. 


GN the older 2 IV, the challenger for the America’s Cup, and 


Certainly there never was a boat that has gone to the extreme 
of Shamrock IV, and she has even outdone Reliance of 1903 in 
many of the features that our new rule has tried to get away 
from. She is an old rule boat in appearance if there ever was 
one, and, as far as ends go, she has any scow that we know of 
beaten to a standstill. It is said that the stereotyped expression 
when one sees her for the first time is: “What a funny boat!” 
The flat, full ends, snub nose, broad stern and straight sheer 


‘are all earmarks of boats built prior to 1905, and it is freely said 


in England that she is astonishingly like the Nicholson “raters” 
built prior to the International Rule—not only in profile but in 
model also. 

The vital question, however, is whether or not Nicholson has 
been able to design a boat of this type without paying such a 
penalty for it in measurement for rating as to preclude any chance 
of her winning. If he has done this, and produced a boat that 
will not rate as high as her appearance would indicate, or that 
is fast enough to win in spite of her rating, then he has shown 
that the Universal Rule does not protect the “wholesome” type 
of boat sufficiently, just as it is said that he has proved that the 
International Rule abroad is not sufficient protection against the 
freak. 

I believe that Shamrock IV will be penalized in waterline meas- 
urement, in quarter beam, and in excessive sail area; that 
her rating will be much higher than that of ‘the American boat 
(although I am only judging from the looks without having fig- 
ures on her actual displacement), and that she will be penalized 
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SHAMROCKS III AND IV MOORED ALONGSIDE NELSON’S OLD FLAGSHIP, THE VICTORY. 
UP HER JIB IN 


to the tune of many seconds per mile. Our rule provides that any 
local concave notch or jog, curved or angular at the plane of 





HEELED DOWN 


SHAMROCK IWAN A BREEZE. 
THE WORLD LIKE ONE OF THE FLAT SCOW TYPE 
PRODUCED UNDER OUR OLD RULE 


SHE LOOKS FOR ALL 
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THE NEW BOAT IS THE ONE IN THE MIDDLE, SENDING 
STOPS 


measurement (either waterline or quarter-beam) shall be bridged 
by a straight line and the points of measurement taken from such 
straight lines. 

In addition to the ends it is also said that her midship section 
is very much like one of the Nicholson old rule boats, which means 
that there is not a great deal of displacement. The sheer, which 
is slightly hogged, is something of a novelty, and is probably 
designed to keep the topsides out of water when she is heeled 
down. It will keep her from sailing with a lot of her deck under 
water. 

The details of construction have been worked out with won- 
drous care, and, in spite of her being extremely light, a naval 
architect who examined her after some of her hard trials said 
that there was no sign of strain of weakness anywhere in the 
hull, and, so far, she has carried her rig without any mishap to 
spars or gear. In fact, she has proved so stiff in spite of her great 
rig of considerably over 10,000 square feet, that some five tons of 
lead have been removed from her keel. This hull strength is in 
strong contrast to the American defender Resolute, which, it is 
said, evidently on good authority, is having trouble keeping the 
water out owing to the thin plating not having sufficient tensile 
strength to hold the rivets. 

Like the American boats, the new Shamrock has been tried out 
with several rigs. Three complete rigs have already been used, 
and the fourth has been made but not yet tried. Two of these 
rigs were of the sloop type with the single headsail, one a cutter 
and the fourth is said to be that of a modified cutter. With the 
first rig with the single headsail the boat proved much faster in 
windward work than the old Shamrock, though off the wind, as in 
the case of our Resolute, she did not do so well, the small. fore 
triangle not being so satisfactory for reaching. The second rig 
was that of a cutter, and the boat showed improved form both in 
reaching and running. With the third rig, which went back to a 
single headsail but with a larger fore triangle giving better reach- 
ing qualities, the new boat sailed faster than ever, and with it it 
is said that she could beat the old boat over a minute a mile going 
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SHAMROCK IV SHOWING PROFILE, WATERLINE, PLANES AND ’MIDSHIP SECTION ON AN EVEN KEEL AND WHEN HEELED TO HER SAILING LINES 





to windward. In practically all of the races the new boat has 
shown her superiority, and has had no difficulty in beating Sham- 
rock III anywhere from 5 to 20 minutes over a 30-mile course, 
the biggest part of the gains being made in windward work. 

She has been very consistent also, and has shown no in-and- 
out sailing, as was the case with Shamrock II. . Her sails fit to 
perfection and her spars have stood all that was ‘asked of them. 
The mainmast is 117 feet in length and the topmast about 40 feet. 
The latter is also hollow and the joint, which is after the fashion 
of a ferrule, is just above the halyard blocks. A novelty in her 
rig is the throat halyards, which go through the mast and down 
inside, in a special sheave. 

Her centerboard, instead of being of the usual American shape, 
is of the dagger type, and when down gives her a draft of 27 feet. 

The sketches of the yacht showing profile and ’midship sec- 
tions, drawn to scale, which are reproduced herewith, are from 


the Yachting Monthly (England), and are particularly interest-" 


ing, as they show her waterline and deck plane and the waterline 


plane and midship sections when heeled at an angle of 20 degrees, 
the normal angle at which she sails in the average breeze. 

It is futile, without any definite figures, to try to guess at Sham- 
rock IV’s rating. In the December, 1913, issue of YACHTING, 
the probable rating of the challenger was worked out on a 75-foot 
waterline length with 14,400 square feet of sail. This came 
to 88.80 feet, though the displacement was only estimated. We 
should not be surprised if the actual figures exceed this, since 
Vanitie rates about 85 and Resolute not far from 80. If the latter 
is chosen for the defense of the Cup, Shamrock IV will have to 
allow her a lot of time—some 12 or 13 seconds per mile if the 
figures are approximately as given. Whether or not she can do 
this and win is the question. Until we know that no one can say 
that Nicholson “has slipped it over on us.” 

The Shamrock [V sailed from Portsmouth on July 18, under 
escort of Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam yacht Erin. She was under 


jury ketch rig, and put into Plymouth on July 19 owing to heavy” 


weather in the English Channel, sailing again next day. 





BABY RELIANCE V, ONE OF THE NEW BOATS OF COMMODORE J. STUART BLACKTON. 


SHE IS SQ WELL BALANCED THAT WHEN RUN- 


NING AT SPEED SHE SEEMS TO LIFT ENTIRELY OUT OF THE WATER, EVEN THE STERN BEING 


CLEAR, 


SHE IS POWERED WITH AN I80-H. P, STERLING ENGINE 
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NE of the handsomest and most efficient power cruisers of 
() the year is the 98-footer recently built for Mr. George 
W. Todd, of Rochester, by George Lawley & Son, Ne- 
ponset, from designs by Morgan Barney, of New York. This 
boat. the Donaire, is designed for use on the Atlantic Coast and 
Great Lakes, and is 98 feet long overall, with a beam of 16 feet 
6 inches and the draft of 5 feet 6 inches. These dimensions en- 
able her to go through the existing canals. 

The photographs show that she is not only an able, well-pro- 
portioned craft, but that she has the maximum of comfort for a 
boat of this type. The ac- 
commodations consist of two 
double staterooms, two single 
staterooms, each with a fold- 
ing lavatory, a study, large 
bathroom, and a deck saloon, 
20 by 14 feet, with a built-in 
sideboard at the after end. 
These rooms are all finished 
in mahogany and white 
enamel, while all deck trim- 
mings are of teak. 





DONAIRE, AN ABLE 98-FOOTER, THAT MAKES 13 KNOTS WITH TWO 75 H. P. 

















THE SPACIOUS MIDSHIP STATEROOM LOOKING AFT INTO STUDY AND BATHROOM 


A Twin-Screw «= Power Cruiser for the Great 
.and Atlantic Coast 





WINTON MOTORS 


The power plant consists of two six-cylinder Winton motors, 
6% inches by 9 inches bore and stroke and rated at 75 horsepower 
each. With this power plant a speed of 13 knots was obtained on 
the trial trip. There is tankage for 1,000 gallons of gasolene and 
1,000 gallons of fresh water. She is very heavily built to with- 
stand the hardest wear. The layout of the boat is very similar to 
that of the Kestral I and Kestral II, both from Mr. Barney’s 
designs. 

The yacht has good freeboard fore and aft, with a pleasing 
sheer that is good to see when there are so many power boats in 
which this feature is entirely 
absent and the sheer line per- 
fectly straight. There is good 
flare forward tending to make 
her a dry boat. 

The deck saloon is not so 
high as to spoil the propor- 
tions of the hull, while a 
dummy stack aft of the 
bridge adds to the appearance 
of the boat. There is good 
deck room forward and aft. 


THE STUDY MAKES A COMFORTABLE LOUNGING ROOM 


THE DECK DINING SALOON 





A Small Auxiliary Catboat Designed for an Outboard 
Motor 


OR all sail boats except those intended solely for racing pur- 
F poses, some kind of auxiliary power is recognized as a most 
desirable thing. Yet in a small boat under 20 feet in length 

a motor installed permanently in the boat spoils her sailing quali- 
ties by reason of the drag of the propeller and the fact that it is 
necessary to put in a deep skeg, which makes her slow in stays. 
Besides this, in a small craft a motor takes up a good deal of room 
in the center of the boat, where every inch of space is valuable. 
With a portable or outboard motor satisfactory auxiliary power 
can be had, and in a boat properly designed for this type of motor 
the objections of the permanent installation mentioned above are 
overcome, for when the engine is not in use it can be lifted off and 
stowed away under the forward deck or under one of the seats. 
The little catboat whose plans are published herewith was de- 
signed by Mr. C. H. Dodd, of Boston, Mass., especially for the 
use of an outboard motor for auxiliary power. There are many 
points about her design to recommend her. Her principal dimen- 
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sions are: Length overall, 13 feet ; load waterline, 12 feet 3 inches; 
beam, 5 feet; draft to bottom of skeg, 10 inches; sail area, 105 
square feet. 

This little boat is a cross between a dory and a skip-jack, having 
the flat bottom and the flare of the dory, which give lifting power 
in a sea, and the deadrise of the skipjack, which eliminates pound- 
ing and makes for a dry boat. 

In form the boat is much like the double bilge boats of the 
Norwegian fisherman. The stern is square, with a slight rake, 
and is designed especially to take an outboard motor. These mo- 
tors can be had in powers varying from 1% horsepower to 3% 
horsepower, and weighing from 55 to 100 pounds. The construc- 
tion is simple, and the boat should be extremely easy to build by 
anyone who is handy with tools. She is decked in, having a 5-foot 


deck forward with wide side decks and fairly high coaming. For 
sailing the rudder is hung outboard in place of the motor, which 
can be quickly unclamped. 
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A 63-Foot Sea-Going | Power Cruiser 
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N able-looking power cruiser is the 63-footer recently de- The owner’s quarters will be finished in paneled Honduras ma- 
signed by J. Murray Watts, of Philadelphia, for Mr. hogany and will comprise a stateroom with double berths, dressing 
Chas. S. McCulloch, of New York, especially for sea- table, bureau, lockers, etc.; a guests’ stateroom with single berth, 
boing work. The boat has good sheer with plenty of freeboard wardrobe and bureau, a bathroom and clothes closet, and forward 
hroughout, and is not only well proportioned and pleasing in of this a saloon with extension berths that will afford sleeping ac- 
hppearance, but has an unusually husky look. - commodations for four persons. The galley is situated between 
This yacht is of the bridge deck and trunk cabin type with the the saloon and the engine room, is 4 feet in length and finished in 
oomy bridge between the crew’s quarters and cabin trunk. The cypress. Refrigerator, sink, dish and provison lockers, galley 
ines show a boat with ample freeboard and short overhang for- stove, etc., are provided. 
vard and a full compromise stern. The water line is fine forward The engine room is arranged with ample locker space and con- 
nnd aft, but the flare and flam of the forward sections show that tains electric lighting plant and all conveniences. The power 
he will be a dry boat, and the midship section shows ample sta- plant is a four-cylinder Twentieth Century engine of 8-inch bore 
bility. by 10-inch stroke. The crew’s quarters are forward of the engine 
The layout of this boat was decided on after a long conference room and are quite commodious. The crew have a separate toilet 
between the owner and designer, and the former believes that he room in the eyes of the boat. The beam is 12 feet and the draft 
as evolved a cabin arrangement which is unbeatable for com- 3% feet. 
ort and convenience. An unusual feature on so small a boat The exterior bright work will be of mahogany. A power ten- 
s a large bathroom having a shower, hot.and cold water, and a_ der and rowing tender will be carried on davits. The awning will 
full size tub. This bathroom is 8*feet long and there is direct extend from the bridge clear to the after end of the deck. A 
access to it from the owner’s stateroom, from the guest room and short military spar and a short stack of large dimensions give a 
from the saloon. smart appearance. 
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A 40-Foot Motor Boat for 


With the opening of the Panama Canal came the necessity of pro- 
viding the engineers and other officials in charge of the operation of the 
waterway with means of getting around from one point to another quickly. 
The most efficient way seemied to be by the use of fast motor boats, and 
orders were placed with the Welin Marine Equipment Company, of Long 
Island City, for a number of boats for the use of the canal officials. A 
number of the boats have been finished and delivered at the Canal Zone, 
and the plans herewith are of one of them that is typical of the lot, some 
of the others being slightly shorter than this one. This boat, the U. S. 
Search, is 45 feet long over all, with a beam of 8 feet, draft of 3 feet, and 
has a speed of from 14 to 15 miles an hour, equipped with two six-cylinder, 
45-75-H. P. Sterling motors driving twin screws. : 

The layout shows a forward pilot house and an after cabin as is seen 











the Panama Canal 


by the accompanying accommodations play 
On the forward and after deck there is jug 
room enough for the negro boatman, whil 
the helmsman is protected from the heay 
tropical rains by the pilot -house, frog 
which point the steering is done. Thy 
cabins, while enclosed as a _ protectig 
against the rain, have large drop window 

\ making them particularly airy and ope, 
The boat is electrically lighted throughoy 
is built in the very best manner of oak anj 
cedar, copper riveted. The boats hay 
given excellent service on the canal, being 
very fast for a boat of this type. 
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A Choice Bit from the Panama Canal Regulations 


The rules, regulations and instructions for the use of the Panama 
Canal, which are the work of Prof. Emory R. Johnson, contain some most 


remarkable requirements which cannot possibly be carried out. For 
instance, in section 2 of rules for the guidance of vessels using the canal, 
paragraph 19 makes the astonishing ruling that “sailing vessels must fasten 
all their sails, brace the yards sharp to larboard in line with the keel and 
reef the bowsprit.” In the first place, it is impossible to brace yards in line 
with the keel. Yards on a full-rigged ship or bark cannot be braced 
sharper than four points off the bow, but the “reef the bowsprit” order 
bids fair to add to the gaiety of nations, for bowsprits cannot be “reefed” 
or even housed. A bowsprit on a sailing ship is a standing spar, built into 
a ship. A jib-boom may be housed, or, in, other words, hauled inboard, 
but a bowsprit is a fixture. One might as well say “reef the maindeck.” 
Sails are reefed, spars are housed, but how to reef a bowsprit is something 
mariners do not know. Pilots must also pay for their food aboard vessels 
using the canal, says paragraph 16, section 1. 


Do Whales Snore? 


Capt. Smith, of the steamer Stephano, which arrived in New York 
July 12 from St. John’s, N. F., brought a tale of the sea such as frequently 
reach New York in mid-summer. 

“We were about 50 miles east of Nantucket at noon, July 10,” said the 
Captain, “going slowly in a fog that you could have cut into chunks with 
a sheath knife, when suddenly I heard a dull booming, as near as I could 
judge, dead ahead. It did not sound like a vessel’s fog signal of any 
kind I had ever heard, but I was taking no chances, so I steered a few 
points to starboard, and was soon abeam of the sound. Just then the fog 
lifted, and I saw a huge bull whale, fully 80 feet long, lying on the surface, 
fast asleep. He had been snoring. It was the biggest whale I ever saw, 
and had lost his port eye. If I hadn’t sheered off just when I did the 
Stephano would have hit the big fellow amidships.” 


Some Sail Cracking 


Speaking of fast passages in sailing ships and “cracking on” to make 
a record, an old timer writes this regarding one of the famous English 
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packets in the Australian trade, many years after the China tea clipper era’ Up ti 
“Another exceptionally fast and hard-driven ship in the same traé f ; 

was the Marco Polo. It is recorded that on her last trip to Australia tha [OT 4 
‘old man,’ immediately he got under way, called his passengers togetheg™ number 
and addressed them thus: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, last trip I astonished Saturd: 
the world with the rapid sailing of this ship. This trip I intend to aston to be b 
God Almighty!’ If my memory is not at fault, he just failed to break th - 
record, and lost the ship outside Sydney Heads, getting drowned himsell easter : 
in the process. On this particular trip it was stated that he padlocked hig ing 1n v 
topgallant halyards with a chain span—one end fast to the rail and thi it was 
other fast to the upper block—in case the mates should ever feel incline wind w 
to lower away-in heavy squalls.” 

made t 
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Some More Choice Gems Concerning the Cup Defenders 
‘The following are a few of the intelligent items concerning thé 
America’s Cup racers culled from the press and magazines. “We shoul 
crack a smile!”: _ 


In the first of the real trial races for the America’s Cup defense yacht 
the Vanitie finished ahead of the Resolute over a 30-mile windward ané 
leeward course off Newport by 27 seconds, but on corrected time the Rese 
lute, with an allowance of 1 minute and 46 seconds, won by I minute and 
19 seconds. Owing to an accident the Defiance did not start. 

All in all, experts who saw the race were satisfied that the Shamroel 
IV, chalienger for the cup, must be a smart craft in order to have thi 
ghost of a show against either the Resolute or the Vanitie. Conclusiv4 
proof! 


A report came from Bristol that a new bowsprit had been receive 
for Resolute and put in place. The new spar was longer than the old one 
being &o0 feet in lenth. 

Some spar! Yet it got by some of the daily papers. 


The slight changes in the 75-footers will alter racing conditions. If 
may be that the extreme lightness cf the rigging of the Resolute wil 
lessen her speed. 

Good! Why not go back to the rigging of 40 years ago? 
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MIGNON DID WELL UNTIL IT BEGAN TO BLOW 


The Annual Block Island Race Sailed in a Nor’easter 


By CHARLES L. WILLARD 


AMADA, WINNER OF SECOND AND HANDICAP PRIZES NAUTILUS, WINNER OF FIRST AND TIME PRIZE 

























Block Island was inaugurated eleven years ago those that the first to arrive, at 11.25 Sunday forenoon, followed fifteen 

have taken part in it have been saying, “Wait till we get minutes later by the Amada, owned by B. R. Stoddard. Nautilus 

a northeaster sometime and then see what will happen.” The thus wins the first prize and time prize, while Amada wins second 

race is usually a slide down wind, owing to the prevailing breezes __ prize and handicap prize. The other boats that had kept on, find- 

being south and southwesterly at this time of year, and under ing the head seas too much for them, were forced to quit. A num- 

these conditions.the smaller boats have frequently been able to ber, however, gave up the following morning, though they were 

save their time on the larger ones and win. making good weather of it, because the race promised to be so long 

On the race which started June 27, however, the twenty-two that they could not afford to give the time to drive through to 
boats out of twenty-six entered found a very light easterly breeze Block Island. 


FE ti since the New York Athletic Club’s 1too-mile race to Nautilus, a New York 30-footer, owned by C. H. Mitchell, was 


when they. reached the starting line, and a cloudy sky that boded The following extracts from the logs of a number of the boats 
rain before the day was out. The light conditions continued give the race in detail: 

throughout the day, resulting in a long beat to windward down Log of Rohilla 

the Sound, and when night fell the wind dropped out almost com- The start was made at 11 A. M., June 27, between two boats 
pletely and heavy black clouds were massed from horizon to hori- flying N. Y. A. C. flags, anchored to the east of Whortleberry 
zon. Island, near Execution Light, in a light northeast wind. The 


Up to this point it had been a slow race, with the prospects poor yachts crossed on port tack. While jockeying the writer was 
for reaching Block Island before late Sunday afternoon, and a_ impressed by the finished, quiet work of the different crews, which 
number of the boats dropped out for that reason by 8 P. M. of was a refreshing contrast to some of the regattas on the Sound, 
Saturday, putting into convenient harbors, as their owners had where a good deal of unnecessary excitement is in evidence. 
to be back some time Monday. Shortly after midnight a north- Six minutes later we made a short hitch and forced two boats, 
easter struck in, butt end first, and blew freshly all night, increas- thereby winning the windward berth. The New York 30-footer 
ing in violence as the morning wore on, until about eleven Sunday Nautilus, owned by C. H. Mitchell, was streaking ahead to lee- 
it was “piping up for fair” at probably 40 miles an hour. The ward. Half an hour later, off Hempstead harbor, the boats were 
wind working against the tide in the Race and Block Island Sound well scattered. Off Week’s Point the wind shifted to N. E. by E., 
made the going particularly nasty, and only two of the boats freshening, and we gradually crept up on the leaders. At noon 
finished. Mignon crossed our bow and the Nautilus repeated the trick three 
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SOME OF THE FLEET WAITING FOR THE STARTING GUN WIDSITH’S JURY RIG AFTER HER MAST WAS CARRIED AWAY 
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THE CREW OF ROHILLA 


minutes later. At 12.15 rain, Nautilus 500 yards to windward 
ahead. Soon after Nautilus took a hitch toward the Long Island 
shore and we followed suit. We picked up rapidly and crept up 
under her lee, and were soon forced to call to Nautilus to come 
about on account of shallow water to leeward, which she promptly 
did. At 12.35 we took the lead. 

All the way to Eaton’s Neck the boats worked the eddies of the 
Long Island shore in short hitches, though a few had crossed to 
the north shore. Interim gave us our hardest race, 500 yards to 
windward. Only six boats were now in sight. At 3.07 we passed 
the Interim, though it tcok us four hours to do it. We now led 
the fleet. At.4 P. M. there was a Japanese hurricane, all hands 
whistling for a wind. 

After “eats” a Columbia professor on board showed his appre- 
ciation by lifting his classical countenance in a touching solo, 
which touched us all right; even the wind went out. Off Old 
Field Light the wind shifted to N. N. E. At 5.55 lee rail under, 
favorable slant. Stratford Light was abeam at 6.10, wind dying. 

The Scud, a Bar Harbor thirty-one, tacked over to the Long 
Island shore to work the tide, and from 7.30 to 9 o’clock we en- 
joyed an exciting tackling duel with her. At midnight it freshened 
considerably and the nor’easter began to make a noise. Night 
thick. 12.25 A. M. raised Plum Gut Light. It was now blowing 
hard and at 12.30 the increasing wind carried away our bobstay. 
For fifteen minutes crew were busy dousing sails to save the rig. 
Headed for home, S. W. by W., and ran before it under stay- 
sail. Boiling over the high spots with heavy sea over our quarter. 
Two of the crew were under the weather from natural causes, 
and one more or less groggy from a bad smash on the forehead 
from a headsail block. 

There was rain in plenty, which did not comfort us one bit. 
The dawn put in appearance, cheerless and reluctant, with part of 
the crew scattered about in cockpit in picturesque confusion, try- 
ing to catch forty winks. A strong ebb tide was boiling up against 
the northeaster! Nuf ced! Stuck in two reefs at 5.30 and 
sneaked up mainsail. 

Off Matinicock saw Mignon running before it under jib. At 
11.30 A. M. trimmed in, rounded Gangway Buoy, beat up Man- 
hasset Bay and with an expiring effort picked up our mooring. 
The dinner served by First Mate Meyer, when all were snug, was 
some dinner. The Columbia professor is now writing an epic 
poem about that dinner. 


The Nautilus reached Block Island at 11.25 A. M. Sunday and 
the Amada fifteen minutes later. The Nautilus went through the 
Gut and the Amada through the Race. The wind through the 
Gut was blowing thirty miles an hour and off Block Island it was 
blowing forty miles. Mr. Robert Mitchell, who owned the Nau- 
tilus, has been at the game for thirty-five years and he said it was 
the toughest sail that he had ever had. Mr. Stoddard, owner of 
the Amada, was unable to go in the race and his boat was sailed 
by Messrs. Granbery and Sheridan. They had their wives with 
them and two paid hands;- In the light weather in the early part 
of the race the Nautilus gained a couple of miles on the Amada, 
and the fact that the Amada carried her tender on the forward 
deck did not help her any. When they were driving into it in the 


ae 


Race, a 5-mile ebb tide working against a 35-mile northeaster, 
the boat got adrift and they lost fifteen or twenty minutes in se. 
curing it properly. The ladies stood the rough weather very well, 

Mr. Gerald W. Hart, owner of the Bar Harbor 31-footer, also 
carried a dinghy. About 11.30 Saturday evening he was four or 
five miles offshore and nine miles from Horton Point Light and 
could head for it. Shortly after that, Horton Point Light was 
shut out by a rain squall and he did not see it again until 3 o'clock 
in the morning. When it commenced to blow hard they shortened 
down to staysail and reefed mainsail until daylight, and then ran 
to Horton’s Point, arriving there about 5.15 Sunday morning. As 
there was still 44 miles to cover, and he had held the tiller fifteen 
out of the nineteen or twenty hours, and would probably have to 
hold it the rest of the way, being the only one on board to steer, 
he decided that he did not care much about reaching Block Island 
that day, so ran back to Duck Island breakwater and sailed to 
New London Monday. It was Mr. Hart’s first race to Block 
Island and he expects to try it again next year, minus the dinghy 
and plus two amateurs. 

The little Widsith, owned by H. P. Wells, only 33 feet long, 
plugged away into it until 2.15 A. M., lugging her whole rig, at 
which hour the mast went overboard close to the deck, carrying 
the entire rig. They rigged up a jury mast with a spinnaker pole 
and under jib and a makeshift trysail ran back to Port Jefferson, 
which they reached about 11 A. M. Sunday. She had an excel- 
lent position in the race up to the time of her accident. 

Mignon, sailed by her owner, Dr. John F. Nelson, stuck it out 
until 1.30 A. M. Sunday, when they turned tail for home, as it 
was too heavy to carry full sail, and they realized that they would 
have no show against the larger boats, which could plug through 
it to the eastward of the Race. 

Practically the same story applies to the Interim, sailed by R. N. 
Bavier. They were well up with the fleet, but when satisfied that 
the blow had come to stay they decided that Block Island Sound 
was no place for a flat 22-foot waterline boat with a New York 
Thirties mainsail with only one small reef band. They turned 
back at 1.30 A. M. and at 7.30 ran into Lloyd’s Harbor. 

Commodore Harry Anderson, with his power cruiser Gardenia, 
took the time at Block Island. The Regatta Committee, under 
H. A. Jackson, Jr., succeeded in getting another big fleet to- 


gether. 
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SHOWING HOW IRON FORWARD OF THE COMPASS PRODUCES “DEVIATION 


The Elements of Power Boat Handling 


By CHAS. H. HALL 


Deviation and How to Apply It 


N the foregoing articles we have assumed that the compass was 
correct, so that bearings could be plotted and courses set 
without any allowance for deviation. It is popularly sup- 

posed that the compass needle always points true north—that is, 
to the geographical north pole. As a matter of fact, this is true 
in only a very few places on the earth’s surface. Except upon a 
line of no variation the compass points either east or west of 
north, as the magnetic poles do not coincide with the geographical 
poles. This divergence from the meridian is known as variation, 
and is shown on all the charts. The change in variation from 
year to year at any one place is small and regular. The United 
States Government prints the compass roses on the charts as 
affected by variation. The small-scale ocean charts which cover 
a large expanse of sea show the true compass rose, and in setting 
a course on them variation must be allowed for. 

It may be well here to define a few of the terms constantly used 
in navigation. A true course or true bearing is one that is cor- 
rected for both variation and deviation, or, in other words, in 
which the compass error is eliminated. A magnetic course or 
bearing is one that is affected by variation but is corrected for 
deviation. This is often called correct magnetic and abbreviated 
c. m. 

A compass course or bearing is affected by the compass error, 
which is made up of both deviation and variation. It is occa- 
sionally called course or bearing per compass. It is abbreviated 

7? 

. Variation may be eliminated by using the magnetic compass 
rose on the chart, and plotting bearings and setting courses mag- 
netic instead of true. But the compass points magnetic north only 
where it is acted on by the earth’s directive force alone. If there 
is a piece of iron or steel anywhere near the binnacle the com- 
pass will be affected by it and will not point magnetic north, but 
will be deflected to one side or the other. Indeed, on certain ves- 
sels of the navy no iron or steel is allowed within fourteen feet 
of the binnacle and their chart houses and bridges are built of 
bronze. Our readers have no doubt heard of the yacht Carnegie, 
built especially for magnetic survey work, in which about the 
only iron used is for the cylinder liners of the engine. 

Any iron or steel near the compass produces a compass error 
known as deviation. Deviation is most troublesome, as it is dif- 
ferent upon each course steered, and in steel ships may even vary 
from day to day. A steel vessel steering the same course for 
several days will acquire a certain amount of magnetism, and her 
compass will be quite a bit out when changing course eight points 

N 


i 
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or so. Deviation is caused by the iron or steel of the vessel’s struc- 
ture or fittings becoming magnetized, and, with an iron ship, is 
quite complex, as she is a huge magnet, and each ship is different. 
It is caused by iron that is magnetically hard, which, when once 
magnetized, remains so more or less permanently, and also by what 
is called soft iron, which is only temporarily affected. We may 
consider that hard iron produces semi-circular deviation, no effect 
being produced on north and south headings and the maximum 
effect upon east or west. Soft iron causes guadrantal deviation 
also, which is so called because it is zero on the cardinal points 
(N. E. S. W.) and a maximum in between them. With wooden 
vessels most of the deviation is semi-circular. 

The sketches herewith show how a mass of iron near the com- 
pass will produce error. We assume that both compass and iron 
are on the center line of the boat. In one case the iron is forward 
of the compass, and in the other case abaft it. When the vessel 
heads magnetic north there will be no error produced, as the iron 
and the earth’s magnetism act in the same direction. Suppose, 
however, that her head is put N. E.; the iron then attracts the 
needle, and where it is forward of the binnacle draws the north 
end of the compass needle to the right, producing easterly devia- 
tion; if the iron is abaft the binnacle the needle is drawn to the 
left, and westerly deviation is produced. It will be noted that the 
same effect is produced if the boat with the iron forward heads 
N. E. and the one with the iron aft heads S. W.; in both cases 
easterly deviation being caused. If she is headed east or west the 
error is still greater, as is shown in the cuts at the top and bottom 
of the page. 

When deviation is produced the. compass needle lies at an angle 
with the magnetic meridian, so that all bearings and courses are in 
error, and this deviation is different with every course. Sup- 
pose that we are using a compass affected with a point and a 
half of westerly deviation—i. e., instead of pointing north it indi- 
cates a point one and a half points west of north, or N. by W. 
Y% W. Suppose in this case we wish to make good a course S. E. 
magnetic. If we steered S. E. by compass we will fetch a point 
and a half to the left, as there is a point and a half of westerly 
deviation. To fetch S. E. we must steer one point and a half to 
the right, or S.S. E.% E. By left and right I mean left and right 
as viewed looking out from the center of the compass card. This 
is probably as easy a way as any to think of deviation. Consider 
that westerly deviation pulls the card to the left, and in correct- 
ing bearings must be applied to the right, and vice versa. Sup- 
pose that we take a bearing W. S. W. % W.; as we have a point 
and a half westerly deviation we must apply this to the right to cor- 
rect the bearing, which then becomes west. 
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In locating the binnacle great care should be taken to get it as 
far from any large mass of iron as possible. In many cases there 
is little choice in the matter, as the binnacle must be placed near 
the steering wheel, and at a convenient height for the helmsman 
to see it and also for taking bearings. 

We may, however, do much by keeping all loose metal away 
from it; for instance, do not have gun racks just below the bin- 


nacle, or hang up frying pans or a toasting fork with ends a few 
inches from the card. Do not tuck a marlinspike alongside of the 
compass, or try to economize by using steel shaft in the steering 
column in place of bronze. Iron fastenings close to the bin- 
nacle should also be avoided, for iron very near the needle makes 
the compass perform all sorts of curious tricks. 

(To be Continued) 





Racing .to Albany and Return 


The sixth annual race to Albany and return, held Saturday, June 27, 
1914, by the New York Motor Boat Club, was won by Retta D., owned by 
Charles H. Dalton, in Class A, with Respite, owned by V. c Pedersen, 
taking second prize, and Ethatay, owned by Smith & Gardner, third 
honors, 

The Thistle, owned by J. H. Wallace, was the first to turn at Albany, 
and also was the first to finish the entire run, her elapsed time being 
23h. 42m. and 22s., which was faster than the best previous time by nearly 
13 minutes. 

The Blue Peter, owned by Albert Nachman, winner .of last year’s 
race, finished in 27h. 59m. and 43s., in spite of a delay of nearly four 
hours, caused by running aground in the fog near Hudson. 

In Class B, for open boats, the Eastern Star, owned by E. Le Roy 
Finch, New York Motor Boat Club, made the remarkably fast time of 
18h. 44m. and 25s. over the course, lowering the best previous record by 
5h. om. and 56s., which was “some going.” 

The Zimboitam, of the Ambrose Channel Yacht Club, finished second. 
Fabius, owned by W. E. Thomas, was the first to finish in the Viking 
Class. The following is a summary of the event: 


CLass A—CRUISERS 


Boats and Owners Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
ee I ks iss cnsioaickeeee ans 34:58 :33 21:42:57 
Respite—V. C. Pedersen.................. 28 :55 :24 22:45:47 
Ethatay—Smith & Gardner............... 32 :06 :03 23 :31 :50 
Thistle—J. W. Wallace................... 23:42:22 23:42:22 
Blue Peter—A. Nachman................-. 27 :54:43 27:25:10 
Fabtus—W. 2. TROGIGS. ......0cccccsceecns Entered in Viking Class only. 

CLiass B—Open Boats 
Eastern Star—E. L. Finch................ 18:44:25 18 44:25 
Zimboitam—Zimmer, Botona & Ashton.... 37:24:00 33:28:41 


Racing at Motor Boat Club of Buffalo 

The first of a series of five “bang-and-go-back” races for boats owned 
by members of the Motor Boat Club of Buffalo was held on Saturday, 
July 11, and was successful in every respect. The preparations were made 
by Fleet Captain Weinig, each.contestant was thoroughly instructed as to 
the rules and a good course waS marked out with ample buoys. A beautiful 
trophy has been donated by Mr. Max Lubelski, to be called the “Hofbrau 
Trophy,” and it becomes the property of the member that wins three out 
of five races. The first race was hotly contested, and was won by Mr. 
Addison Var’s Nossida. Mr. William W. Weinig’s Vigilant was right 
behind her, and Mr. C. A. Criqui’s Silver Heels was only 13 seconds 
behind the Vigilant, making one of the most spectacular races of this kind 
that has ever been held from this club, which is famous for its races. 


Across the Atlantic in a Lundin Lifeboat 


Mr: Einar Sivard, naval architect and superintendent of the Welin 
Marine Equipment Company, is about to start across the Atlantic in a 
Lundin power lifeboat of the type asserted to be non-capsizable, non- 
smashable and practically unsinkable. His crew of five will include his 
voung wife, Mrs. Signe Holm Sivard. The other members of the crew will 
be a navigator, a wireless operator, an engineer and one sailor. 





The craft in which the trip will be made was launched on Wednesday, 
July 16, from the yards of the Welin Marine Equipment Company at 
Long Island City. While it was built especially for this trip, it differs only 
in size from power lifeboats of the same type designed for actual use on 
ocean liners. The new boat has a length of 36 feet and a beam of 12 
feet, while the largest similar craft previously built is 30 feet long. 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts for 1914 

The publication of Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts for 1914 
calls to mind the interesting fact that it is just 40 years since the first 
attempt was made to establish an annual record of this kind in America. 
The American Yacht List, as the little book was called, was “published 
with the official sanction and under the patronage of the New York Yacht 
Club” by the late Neils Olsen, then steward and for many years after 
superintendent of the club. It was hardly more than a pamphlet, 5 x 7 
inches, with but 145 pages and five rather crude color plates of club 
burgees. Though like Lloyd’s Register to-day it included Canada with the 
United States, the total number of clubs listed was but 36, including the 
New York Canoe Club and two model yacht clubs. The total number of 
yachts listed was 507, of which 21 were entered as “screw steamers,” 
though most of these were very small launches. A typical steam yacht of 
the day was the Day Dream, built in 1871 for the late William H. Aspin- 
wall, a wooden craft of 70 tons; no draft and no particulars of the engine 
being given. All the yachts were of wood with a single notable excep- 
tion—the iron cutter Vindex, designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith for Robert 
Center, the first American cutter, the first iron yacht and the first yacht 
built from a design on paper instead of from the wooden block model. 

How yachting has flourished in this period may be judged from the 
American Yacht Register of to-day, a substantial book, 7% x 9g inches, 
with 513 pages and 49 color plates, listing a total of 3,504 yachts, 544 


yacht clubs, and 36 yachting associations or other organizations connected. 


with the sport. The old schooner America, which by chance did not 
appear in the little book of 1874, being then a vessel of the United States 
navy, is still in Lloyd’s, almost alone in point of age, but with her are the 
three defenders of the cup which she won—Resolute, Defiance and Vanitie. 

How many yacht clubs exist to-day within the limits of the States, 
Canada and the West Indies is a question that cannot be definitely 
answered; the records of Lloyd’s show between six and seven hundred 
under the varying titles of yacht, launch, power boat and motor boat 
clubs; many of these, smal! and of recent origin, are difficult to locate, but 
the full particulars, including location, entrance fees and dues, names of 
officers and address of secretary, are given for 544 clubs. The color plates 
include, in addition to the various national ensigns and the Signal Code 
and Weather Bureau flags, the burgees of 587 clubs and associations and 
the private signals of 1,920 yachtsmen. 

Eight years ago it was found necessary to increase the size of page of 
the American Yacht Register to accommodate the rapidly-increasing 
number of vachts and yacht clubs; this year the book has been entirely 
reset in a slightly smaller but no less legible type, in order to give space 
for the very full particulars of both hulls and engines which are demanded 


by yachtsmen, at the same time a change has been made to a thinner paper © 


of eaual quality in order to keep the volume within reasonable limits. It 
is published by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 17 Battery Place, New York. 
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ALBANY RACE WINNERS—RHETTA D, FIRST PRIZE IN CABIN CLASS, AND EASTERN STAR, WINNER IN OPEN BOAT CLASS 
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AHMEEK, THE NEW CANADIAN CLASS P YACHT, LEADING CARA MIA, CRUSADER AND ZORAYA 





The New Boats for the Yacht Racing Union Cup 


The Chicago Yacht Club’s new syndicate Class “P” yacht, built as a 
challenger for the Yacht Racing Union Cup held by the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto, has just finished a series of trial races on Lake 
Michigan, off Chicago, with the other Class “P” boats owned in that city. 
This series showed that in general all-around conditions the new boat was 
the fastest of the lot of four Class “P” boats, the other three being 
Olympia and South Shore, 1913 craft, and Michicago, a 1912 boat. In 
addition to the early races of the season seven trial races were held; be- 
ginning July 6. The first of these was won by Michicago, and the second 
by Olympian, Valiant being third in both, though in the first race only 
I minute and 14 seconds separated the first three boats, and in the second 
race 2 minutes and 28 seconds. Valiant was hauled out after the second 


race and found to be very foul, having picked up a lot of tar in the river 
when leaving the ways just before the series. 
Valiant then won the following five races, South Shore being first 


eliminated, then Michicago, the last race being sailed between Valiant and 
Olympian. The former won by 2 minutes and 12 seconds, and she will 
be chosen to represent the Chicago Yacht Club in the races at Toronto, 
which commence August I5. 

The Canadians also have a new boat in Ahmeek (the Indian name for 
beaver), from designs by Owen, but built by a local builder in Canada. 
At this writing she has only been in three races, one of which was not 
finished on account of light weather, though Ahmeek was ahead when the 
race was called off. But in the others she won handily, beating such Class 
“P” boats as Cara Mia, Patricia and Seneca. In one of the races she beat 
Cara Mia, the nearest boat, by 4 minutes 6 seconds, and in the other race 
she was 6 minutes and 5 seconds ahead of Patricia, the second boat. Both 
of these races were sailed in moderate to fresh winds. Ahmeek is being 
handled and sailed by Norman Gooderham. 

Fred Price will be in charge of the Valiant. 





VALIANT, THE NEW CHICAGO Y. C. SYNDICATE BOAT, LEADING OLYMPIAN, MICHICAGO AND SOUTH SHORE 


Marblehead Gets the Indian Harbor Class “R” Cup 


In a series of two races out of three the new Class“R” sloop Sally XII, 
owned by Lawrence F. Percival, and representing the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, captured the new Class “R” Challenge Cup of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club, put up for inter-club competition. The Margaret, owned and 
sailed by Clifford D. Mallory, defended the cup for the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club, while the Joyetta, owned by Commodore W. H. Childs and 
E. G. Draper, represented the Stamford Yacht Club. Both are new boats 
this year from designs by F. W. Goeller. 

Sally XII, the last of a long string of Sallys built by Mr. Percival, 
not only came around Cope Cod and raced in unfamiliar waters, but won 
both races rather handily in an interesting series.. The first race was 
triangular, 12 miles in length, and was started in a light breeze that had 
some soft spots in it. It was into one of these that the Margaret ran after 
getting the better of the start, and it cost her the race, as she never took 
the lead from Sally thereafter. 

The second race was over a windward and leeward course of 12 miles, 
and the breeze was steady but moderate. Margaret again got the best of 
the start, having the weather berth, but Sally XII soon worked out and got 
her wind clear, and was never headed thereafter. 





One of the conditions of the race was that all the members of the 
crew of each boat should be Corinthians. , 





SALLY XII, OF THE CORINTHIAN Y. C., LEADING MARGARET HOME 








During the win- 

ter and_ spring 
months there appeared in YACHTING a series 
of articles under the general title of “How 
Bad Business Methods Hurt the Sport.” This 
was a particularly important and far-reaching 
series, and hammered home, among a lot of 
other truths regarding unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that prevail, the fact that a boating maga- 
zine was not playing square by its readers in 
accepting advertising from firms that were 
irresponsible and not doing business on the integrity basis, that 
were putting out questionable copy in their advertisements and 
making false claims which could not be substantiated. Not only 
is the magazine that does this unfair to its readers, who, seeing 
the advertisement of a questionable firm alongside that of a repu- 
table manufacturer, have no way of choosing between them and 
picking the good from the bad, but it is also unfair to the legiti- 
mate advertisers. 

It is, therefore, with a good deal of interest that we have re- 
cently received a letter from the Motor Company, a rep- 
resentative concern and extensive advertisers, on this very ques- 
tion. They complain that some of the magazines not only carry 
without question extravagant and misleading advertising copy 
from an unreliable firm in direct competition with them, but at the 
same time these magazines write to them, the Motor 
Company, criticising their advertising copy and calling upon them 
for an explanation of it. They say: “Our reason for writing you 
is that a number of the magazines who have carried the space of 
our firm for several years made no steps to investigate or censure 
the copy of our imitators, but (when it conflicted with our state- 
ments) immediately called upon us for an explanation. There 
are certain publications in this country who take pains to inves- 
tigate even the follow-up of their advertisements, and when they 
find anything objectionable in the follow-up they refuse to run the 
copy. Other publications have seemed glad to accept any kind 
of copy, regardless of the truth of its statements, and regardless 
of the misstatements made in the follow-up. The misstatements 
made in the attached letter (from their competitors) is an exam- 
ple of what we consider unfair competition.” 

We are glad that some of the manufacturers in the marine field 
are waking up to this fact, and just as soon as the shoe pinches 
on their own foot they see the value of the stand that YACHTING 


When the Shoe Pinches 





has taken. YACHTING does not carry the 
questionable advertising of which they com- 
plain, nor does it carry the advertisement of 
any firm that will not bear the fullest inves- 
tigation as to integrity and financial respon- 
sibility. 


It is to be re- 
gretted for- many 
reasons that when 

the change was made in the skippers on the 
Cup candidate Vanitie about a month ago it was not seen fit to 
give her to a first class Corinthian to sail, rather than to make her 
the only one of the four boats involved in the race this year that 
is sailed by a professional. Yacht sailing is at its best when it is 
strictly a Corinthian sport, and when the challenger and the other 
two American defenders are, for almost the first time in the his- 
tory of the Cup, sailed by amateurs, it seems a shame that the 
third American boat could not also be in the hands of a good 
Corinthian. 

This is no reflection on the man that is sailing Vanitie at 
present. He has been doing fairly well with her, though there 
are a number of amateur skippers in this country who have had 
more racing experience than he has and who would have made a 
good match for the quarter-deck crowd on the Resolute or De- 
fiance. Certainly those in charge of the Resolute have had things 
pretty much their own way, and have gotten away with a good 
many situations they were not entitled to. However, it is prob- 
ably too late to make the change satisfactorily now. “Of the few 
Corinthians in this country that would measure up to the job that 
might have been chosen, probably none of them would accept the 
responsibility now of taking a beaten yacht at this late stage of 
the game, in the expectation of making her win. The time is too 
short either to learn the boat or to get into working harmony with 
the crew. 


Corinthianism on the 
Cup Defenders 


It has been eleven years since there 
has been a yacht race of the importance 
of that for the America’s Cup off Sandy 
Hook, beginning September 10. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
there should be a special number of YACHTING on this occasion, 
and the September number will be a special International Race 
Number. The America’s Cup Races, past and present, will be 
featured and all of the articles will be of especial interest. 


Special International 
Race Number 





Opening of the Cape Cod Canal 


HE formal opening of the Cape Cod Canal, connecting 
Buzzard’s Bay and Cape Cod Bay, and thus saving the 
long trip around Cape Cod, took place July 29. Though 

the canal work is not yet completed, the ditch is cut through and 
motor boats and other vessels can use it to pass from one bay to 
the other, saving some 55 or 60 miles in the voyage between Bos- 
ton and New York. The canal is between 7 and 8 miles in length. 
It is a tidewater canal and the depth when finished will be 25 
feet. All bridges have draws in them. The canal tolls for yachts, 
as published by the company operating the canal, are as follows: 


For Yachts, Motor Boats and Ves- For Vessels Over 16 Gross Tons 


sels not Engaged in Commercial Wik <isctnd (kei ached oe ese 
Trade, Less than 16 Gross OSG SLO GS Pe 26.00 
Tons, Based on Length Ms ai 5 Xa coed hd dace wea vn. ds 
Over All DR csi. ck ebay Chee ener eeRs 30.00 
Minimum less than 15 feet.... $3:CO 20 to 24..........cceeeeeeees 31.00 
15 feet to 19 feet..........3... Se = TO Meo wrth cecdatcaiteaeces 32.00 
oA Malt Re See aa ee RS ae EPEC ie 33.00 
OS. ee eS esse ew We © je eo aa eae 35.00 
ne Bare Oe er RN. RS a deepen eh aee 37.00 
RG PEE he ee ined ey on tal Rn WR Ss SV sd ee eens 40.00 
40 Be RUS baited WO Oe ir iekes AR bat eelbe serra 45.00 
45 ns 49 a Rese ee aie Gan See OM ese eich eee 50.00 
50 aR er AR ey ee 20.00 
55 eee Eee em 22.00 
ae Re eae 25.00 
65 “ and over less than 16 
OR CIES 6.civc sive ose hos 30.00 


The September issue of YACHTING is to be a Special International Race Souvenir 
Number. To make sure of getting it, order from your newsdealer NOW. 
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METEOR 


Photo by Edwin Levick, N. Y. 


SHAMROCK Iv. 
Photo by Edwin Levick,N.Y. 


VANITIE 
Photo by F. A. Walter, 
Brooklyn 





You're sailing in good company 
when your boat is varnished with 






The American Cup Defender Vanitie, the 
English Challenger Shamrock IV and the 
German Emperor’s yacht Meteor -are all 
varnished with Valspar. 


The owners of these yachts certainly desired 
the finest finish obtainable. With their al- 
most unlimited expense accounts, they had 
every chance in the world to secure the best. 
But they could not buy a better varnish than 
Valspar—because a better varnish tsn’t made. 


Valspar is the only varnish in the world that 
won’t turn white in water. A Valsparred 
finish can be scrubbed with soap and hot 
water without injury to its. luster. Even 
boiling water can’t harm Valspar. It is a 
perfect varnish for inside as well as outdoor 
use. 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Valspar is a tough, durable varnish that 
sparkles and gleams throughout the season. 
It resists the action of salt air, flying spray 
and hard usage as you might not think a 
varnish could. Valspar will not even scratch 


white underfoot. Its brilliant, glossy finish. 


is fully as serviceable as it is beautiful. 


Remember that the foremost yachts—where- 
ever they may happen to hail ‘from—are 
varnished with. Valspar nowadays. So you 
join a fleet of leaders when you make yours a 
Valsparred boat. 


To be sure of getting a really good bottom paint 
specify Valspar Bronze Bottom Paint. It 1s 
durable, handsome, anti-fouling and easy to 
put on. 


Name of nearest dealer on request. A 4-oz. can will be sent on receipt of 10c. in stamps 


to cover mailing and package. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Write for our practical booklet on boat finishing. 


456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Established 1832 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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The Annual Cruise 


Orders for the annual cruise have been issued by Commodore Mahl- 
stedt, and the following itinerary shows that the squadron will run to 
Newport this year instead of the usual jaunt to the Thimbles: 

Saturday, August 1—Squadron will rendezvous at Club Anchorage at 
Echo Bay and run to Lloyd’s Harbor. 

Sunday, August 2—Squadron run to Morris Cove or Thimble Islands. 

Monday, August 3—Squadron run to New London or Stonington. 

Tuesday, August 4—Squadron run to Newport. 

Wednesday, August 5—No official run. (Meeting of captains on board 
flagship, 9 A. M.) 

August 6 and 7—No official run. (Races for Astor and King’s Cup.) 

Saturday, August 8—Squadron run to New London or disband. 

The regatta committee will issue complete racing instructions covering 
all details previous to the start of the cruise. Prizes will be awarded to 
the winners of each day’s run, and a flag officer’s cup to the winner of the 
series. Classes are also being arranged for power boats, which will be 
handicapped. 

An entertainment has been arranged for the club at the Huntington 
Yacht Club at the close of the first day’s run, August 1. The idea of 
extending the cruise to Newport is in order to witness the races for the 
King’s and Astor Cup. A good time is assured, and it is hoped that every 
member of the club who can possibly get away will enter his boat for the 
cruise and stick through to Newport. 


Ladies’ Day . 

One of the most successful entertainments of the season was the first 
Ladies’ Day on July 10, when the club house and restaurant were taxed 
to their utmost capacity. During dinner there was cabaret, followed by 
vaudeville, with dancing afterwards. The dinner and the entertainment 
were both excellent, and the event was one of the most enjoyable ever 
held on Harrison Island. 

The Spring Regatta 

Although the annual spring regatta of the club was held on a 
Wednesday this year instead of a Saturday, a fair-sized fleet of thirty- 
eight yachts crossed the starting line on July 1, and all but one finished 
in fast time, there being a good breeze from the southwest. The reason 
for the change in the customary date for the New Rochelle Regatta was 
that the America’s Cup series, being scheduled on September 10, made it 
necessary to condense the Long Island Sound racing schedule, and in the 
shuffle the New Rochelle Yacht Club lost its Saturday. The fleet that 
appeared, however, was larger than was expected, and as large as most of 
the Long Island Sound clubs get at their regular Saturday regattas. 

Two of the New York 50-footers put in an appearance, four of the 
thirties, while practically all of the other classes were represented. Caro- 
lina was in the first-mentioned class and Oricle in the “Thirties.” 
A special yawl class was started, with Carmita, ex-Commodore Myrick’s 
Lady M., J. F. Lambden’s Grace II, and C. A. Marsland’s Guardia racing. 
R. W. J. Kingan’s Carmita won. 

Other winners were: Moira, in the schooner class; Tillicum II, Wild 
Thyme, Pavlowa, Twinkle, Mile. Boss, Brilliant, Snake and Scamp. 

The regatta committee, Messrs. P. C. Pfeiffer and G. C. Malloy, were 
on board H. F. Bullock’s motor yacht Alura. The annual regatta will be 
held on Saturday, August 22. 


The New Year Book 
The 1914 edition of the Year Book of the club is out, and is the best 
and most attractive that has ever been published. It reflects great credit 
on the secretary. The membership list shows 206 active and honorary 
members, not including the commanding officer of the New York Naval 
Reserve, while the list of yachts shows 118 craft flying the burgee of the 
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club—probably a larger percentage of yachts to membership than any 
club on the Atlantic coast. Some of the older members on the roster are 
P. J. Krackehl, who now stands as No. 1; ex-Commodore Charles Pryer, 
No. 2; H. J. Meyer, No. 3; W. E. Moore, No. 4; J. F. Lambden, No. 5, 
and Henry Doscher, No. 6. One of the old guard, “Charley” Voltz, lost the 
number of his mess last year by death. 

There are several color plates in the book, including one of the Inter- 
national Code flags, a tide table, bearings of the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
racing courses, and much other valuable information about how to conduct 
one’s self around the club house which the members shouldn’t miss. 


Stratford Shoals Race 


The long-distance race to Stratford Shoals was started at 5 P. M. on 
Saturday, July 25, and was open to all cabin sailing yachts in cruising trim 
between 17 and 31 feet rating measurement. There was also an innovation 
in this event in a special class for Larchmont inter-club one-design yachts. 
These boats are not eligible under the rules, and a special class was formed, 
three of the Inter-Club’s starting. As we go to press the winners have not 
been announced. There was also a power boat race arranged for July 25 
and another for August 209. 


The New Rochelle boats at Larchmont race week were very successful, 
and a number of them captured series prizes. In the first division handi- 
cap class B. R. Stoddard’s Amada won series prize, Grace and Loew’ 
Red Wing won series prize in the second division handicap, Commodore 
Mahlstedt’s Okee took second series prize in the New York 30-foot class, 
J. F. Lambden’s Grace II took second series in fourth division handicap, 
and Dr. Black’s Sally IX took second series prize in the second division 
handicap. Commodore Mahlstedt’s Okee was also successful in winning 
the first series championship of the New York 30-foot class. She has done 
very consistent sailing throughout the season. 

















M. S. Kattenhorn and A. D. Seymour, Jr., have been on a long cruise to 
the Maine coast in Mr. Seymour’s yaw! Olwyn. 


The pool tournament of the New Rochelle Yacht Club is now in full 
swing, two tournament games being played on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday nights. Up to July 20 Doremus and Reynolds were in the lead. 
With dancing on Wednesday and Saturday nights there is something doing f 
every minute. 


On Wednesday, July 29, at 2:30 P. M., there was held at the club J 
house on Harrison Island a ladies’ card party for members and their 
friends, at which pivot games were played. A prize was provided for each 
table and refreshments were served. 


Table d’hote dinners are being served at the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club on Wednesday and Saturday evenings instead of on Saturdays only, 
and there is music and dancing on both Wednesday and Saturday ever 
ings. Better drop around. 


ee ae 


The palm for brevity in speech should be awarded to a yacht ciub 
janitor who testified about the explosion of a sunset gun at the club’ 
signal mast—an explosion which had sent him to the hospital for some 
months. 

“Please give your version of the explosion,” he was asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I was standing beside the gun; there was an awful 
racket, and the doctor said, ‘Sit up and take this.’ ” ' 


ae 


It is a very poor boat that cannot make 60 miles per hour in the 
spring but a mighty good one that gets a record of 45 miles in the year. 
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Water will not put 
out gasoline 
fires 


rene 


Fire Extinguisher 


WILL 


ATER! Perhaps miles of it all around you and a 
sudden Fire upon your Motor Boat. Could any- 
_ thing be more dangerous? 
It is folly—ignorance or criminal negligence to put off 
from shore without a Pyrene Fire Extinguisher aboard. 
Pyrene will instantly smother gasoline and oil fires in 
your Motor Boat. 
Remember—On Land, On Sea—“Safety First.” 


Write for booklet-—proving the economy, efficiency and supremacy o 
Pyrene—Send postal to-day to nearest branch office. ane 


Approved by the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one- 
quart fire extinguishers included in the lists of Approved Fire Appli- 
ances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 1358 Broadway, New York 























Aberdeen, S.D. Boston Dayton Memphis Richmond 
Alton Buffalo Denver Milwaukee St. Louis 
Anderson, S. W.Va. Detroit New Orleans St. Paul 
tlanta .C. Duluth Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Fargo, N. D. Phoenix San Antonio 
Birmingham = nville Philadelphia York, Neb. 
Bridgeport uisville Pittsburgh 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms Ltd. 
Winnipeg Vancouver ‘oronto 


Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: 
The Pyrene Co., Limited, 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
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Piymoutu-Riccep ‘¢ Ecten”?— Winner INTERNATIONAL 
Sonper Crass Races, 1913 


In The Long Run 


ONG-DISTANCE track events and 
winning the world’s championship 
pennant are both supreme tests of man’s 
staying qualities. 
In the same way, a long-distance yacht 


race and the season's work of an inter- 
national cup contender show up the staying 
qualities of a boat and her running rigging. 


Plymouth Yacht Rope 


has the staying qualities and possesses, besides, the 
faculty of handling easily and the extra-fine appear- 
ance which particular yachtsmen demand. 


This rope is made from the cream of literally 
hand-picked Manila fiber. Resembles silk but holds 
and wears like rawhide. Rig with it. 


For Motor Boats 


Every boat should carry anchor rodes and-lines for 
towing and the like. 


Use Plymouth Bolt Rope for all such work. It’s 
made from specially selected fiber. Is so much 
stronger and longer-lived than common Manila that 
you get the same service with smaller sizes. Saves 
money, weight and room. 

Write for our booklet, “Rope Hints For Boat Own- 
ers.” It tells about proper sizes and lengths of anchor rode 
and other practical matters. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 
NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Dealers and Outfitters. Write us about these goods 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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News of the Portland 


The Cruise 

The annual cruise of the Portland Yacht Club took place the 2d, 3d, 
4th and 5th of July, and, as usual, every member participating thoroughly 
enjoying himself. Mi ‘ 

This year the absence of the sailing yacht was conspicuous, as only 
Commodore Dyer’s yacht Clique started. However, the motor craft was 
much in evidence. Sorry as I am to admit it the days of the sailing yacht 
have gone to the discard in this vicinity. The motor propelled boat, the 
automobile and other form of amusements are so occupying the attention 
of former captains that there are not in this locality enough men with 
leisure to keep alive the grand sport of sailing. : 

Owing to a severe storm the first day it was decided to postpone the 
start until the morning of the third, when the yachts left the harbor 
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bound to the eastward. The objective port was Boothbay, and it was 
almost a calm, and evening found the fleet snugly moored at Potts Harbor, 
South Harpswell. The power squadron, under command of Rear Commo- 
dore Holman Day, enjoyed a longer run, but anchored with the com- 
modore at night, and a most pleasant evening was spent at Harpswell. 

Saturday the run to and up the New Meadows River was made, and 
when anchor was dropped seventeen motor craft made up the fleet. Com- 
modore Dyer had sailed the river to Oak Ledge, where he was to accept 
a tow from one of the motor boats, but owing to their extended cruising 
the commodore of the New Meadows River Boat Club offered his assist- 
ance, and the Clique was towed up the river. Almost up to the club house 
are stretched across the New Meadows River telephone and electric wires. 
Before it could be prevented the topmast of the Clique had come in con- 
tact with them, carrying away bowsprit, topmast, and making a tangle of 
rigging in less time than it takes to write it. The better part of the after- 
noon was occupied in getting the wire rigging removed, but it was ac- 
acomplished, and like the good sportsman he is, the commodore said he 
was glad of it, as “he wanted a new bowsprit, anyway.” The Clique was 
towed back down the river, where she found the fleet, which had by that 
time come to anchor off King’s Point. 

The New Meadows River Boat Club had invited the Portland Yacht 
Club to be its guest upon the evening of the Fourth, and after dinner 
boats were loaded and a merry bunch taken to the club house, where a 
band concert, dancing, refreshments and other amusements were thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

Sunday, about 12 o’clock, the fleet started for Portland, Commodore 
Dyer’s Clique being towed home by Rear Commodore Holman Day’s 
Davy Jones II. 


Club House Gamming 

The second of the series of summer smokers was held July 1, and was 
even more successful than the first, there being nearly one hundred mem- 
bers present. On account of the backward season and the lack of warm 
weather the attendance was somewhat affected, for when the days and 
evenings are uncomfortable in the heart of the city it is always comfort- 
able at the club house, and its broad pizzas are eagerly sought by the 
members and their friends. 

The next smoker is scheduled for August 5, and undoubtedly it will 
be a record breaker, for many visiting yachts are in the harbor at that 
time, and effort will be made to have their captains and guests ashore to 
enjoy the evening. 


Strangers from everywhere are registering at the club house, and 
many complimentary remarks are made at their reception. The steward, 
always courteous to everybody, seems bent on impressing upon visitors 
that they are welcome and are to be made to feel at home. 


Commodore Dyer, who is also commander of the Maine Naval Re- 
serve, left the last week in July for the annual cruise. 


Capt. F. C. Talbot and his son, Arthur F. Talbot, enjoyed a two 
weeks’ cruise to the eastward during July. 

Capt. “Tub” Mills spends most of his time on his new boat. Says 
he'll have “some boat” when he gets her finished. 


Mr. Albert H. Ford, who has recently taken the superintendency of the 
Portland Street Railroad, has joined the club. Mr. Ford has a 30-foot 
motor craft, the Virginia, which he hopes to enjoy this summer. 


Many new members are being added to the list, and by early winter 
the club will have a membership of 500. 


There is a good possibility that the club will receive a visit from Sir 
Thomas Lipton. He has received a most cordial invitation from the 
members, and if he can possibly get away from New York, after his 
arrival, will do so. Of course, Sir Thomas is watching every move of 
his boat (and the defenders also), and judging from reports he has this 
year a boat worth while. Anyway, the members of the Portland Yacht 
Club will be mighty glad to see Sir Thomas, and will give him a royal 
good welcome. He writes that if he gets away with the cup he'll come 
anyhow. That if he does not visit the club this year he will the early part 
of 1915, as he is now building a 12-meter boat to compete in President 
Wilson’s Cup Race at the San Francisco Exposition. Commodore Dyer 
and Rear Commodore Day have been invited by him to witness the races 
from the Erin. Mr. Day’s cruiser the Davy Jones II will make the trip 
from Portland, carrying besides the two commodores several guests. 


Vice-Commodore West’s Sayanora is still in Massachusetts waters 
looking for first place, but so far can only find a second. He is in the 
fastest of company, and the fellow who gets away with a race in Class P 


‘ has to be a pretty good skipper. 


Mr. Elkins’ fine cruiser, the Juniata, ran ashore at his summer home 
on Hope Island early in July. Owing to the breaking of the reversing 
gear it was impossible to prevent the accident. Considerable damage was 
done, but repairs were hastily made and she is now in commission. Mr. 
Elkins purchased Hope Island last summer and has erected a magnificent 
home upon it. He will continue to improve his property until the island 
will be one of the most attractive in Casco Bay. 


What the Power Squadron is Doing 

During August there will be several runs of the power squadron, the 
details of which are now being worked out by the officers of the squadron. 
Much ‘interest is manifested by the power boat owners. Many of the 
boats are flying the United States Power Squadrons flag, and it is only 
a question of a very short while when nearly every power man in the 
club will be a comnetent captain. Examinations are being taken every 
few days and certificates being issued by the squadron secretary. 
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“WOLVERINE. 


TheMotor with the Bore and Stroke 
WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN.U.S.A. 
CTORMERLY GRAND papios.nicn) 





WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 70 
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Waterman PORTO Motor 


Makes any boat a motor boat. Buy direct from! 
factory—treight prepaid—and keep agent’s profit 


This is the original outboard motor. Nine years’ 
successful use—25,000 of them driving rowboats, 
skiffs, tenders and other small boats seven miles 
an hour. Fits any shaped stern, attached or re- 
moved ina jiffy. Simple, compact, economical in 
upkeep, GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. Gives most 
power for the price, most power for the weight. 


1914 Model—3 H. P.— 
Weight, 59 Ibs. 

























Note its exclusive equip- 
ment: Carburetor, not 
‘“‘mixing valve’; 3 Piston 
Rings instead of 1; Remov- 
able Bronze Bearings; Solid 
Bronze Skeg, protecting 10)4x 
16 in. Propeller. Steers by 
rudder from any part of boat. 
Noiseless Under-water Exhaust; 
Bronze Water Pump; Spun 
Copper Water Jacket, highly 
polished; Any Ignition Equip- 
ment Desired. Demand these 
features in any portable motor you 
buy—or you are not getting the 
worth of your money. 


POSTAL BRINGS FREE ENGINE BOOK 
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Like all the other cup defenders The Vanite carries sails of 


LOWELLDUCK 


The Standard Yacht Sailcloth 
BOSTON YARN COMPANY ‘<ling Agents 

























For Life’ 


ABC LIFE RAFT i 


For Motor Boats a Ri 
and Yachts 


Can be stowed on any cabin 
top. Handled by one man. 
Weight only 40 pounds. 
Will support eight persons 
in the water. 


Strong —Serviceable—'ainison2 





ABC Life 
Preservers 


APPROVED BY 
U. S. INSPECTORS 


Made from Balsa Wood 
Specially Waterproofed 
SMALLER —LIGHTER— 


A—B—C Belt MORE BUOYANT THAN CORK 


Welin Marine Equipment C0., ise scxw ary. x. ¥. 


Cork Beit 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 


any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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How Much Does Your Engine Cost You a Season for Repairs? 


If you want REAL service with a minimum cost for up-keep Get 
These Engines will stand up in hard and constant service (with ordinary care) for years, 
with practically no cost for repairs. 


Catalogue on request 


Main Office and Factory : 


POWER BOAT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 136 Liberty Street, New York City 
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Fe Simpuirico ENGINE 


THE S. M. JONES COMPANY 


614 SEGUR AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Representatives: 


A. W. LzPAGE GASOLINE ENGINE AND SUPPLY COMPANY, Vancouver, B. €, 





Th 
Motor Boat Electric 
Lighting Systems 
Electric Lighting and Start- 
ing Systems are our speci- 
alty—estimates freely given 
for all work which carries 


our guarantee. 


Our FREE BOOKLET on Motor Boat 
Lighting and Starting Systems or booklets 
explaining in detail our several products, 
will be sent cheerfully upon request. Or, 
better still, call at our nearest service and 

,distributing station for full information. 
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THE APPLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Distributing and Service Stations 


ATLANTA, .... 10-12 E. Harris Street LOS ANGELES... . 1215 S. Hope St. 
BOSTON ... St. Germain & Mass. Ave. MINNEAPOLIS..... 34 S. 8th Street 
CHICAGO ... . 64=72 East I4th Street WAM 6 © oo 8 08 290 Halsey Street 
CINCINNATI... 1 Race Street NEW YORK .. 18-20 W. 63 treet 
Db © 8 oe 6 6 402 Z rer gerese ME Fea 210-12 N. 13th St 

ee ° 5 ree - + 1028 Geary St 
DETROIT ....-. 972 Woodward Avenue rw’. «6 6 -+ > - 1628 Seonkway 
KANSAS CITY ..... 1827 Grand Ave. po Oe eee 469 Yonge St. 

LONDON BUENOS AIRES 


Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 





NOW READY 


Volume XIV of Yachting 


JULY to DECEMBER (inclusive), 1913 
Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 


PRICE, $2.25 


Circulation Dept., achting, 141 West 86th St., N. Y. 











Please mention YACHTING 





Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 


Established 1859 
260 Atlantic Avenue 





Boston, Mass. 
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MARINE MODELS 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL MECHANICAL DEVICES 


The H. E, Bou :her Mfg. Co., 150 Lafayette St., N.Y. 


Launch Lightin: 
Ohiheencs 


| reer cutside, port al 
starboard—all the lights 
your launch can be brilliant, depet 
able electric sights. Search light too, 
you wish. All your’s to command 
the turn of a switch. Ample curré 
for ignition always available. Write { 
complete cata'og and description. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. 
99 ST. CLAIR STREET DAYTON, OB 
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Steer for Carpenter’s 










for your Marine Sup- 
plies and Motor-Boat 


Accessories 















Concentrate 
Your Purchases 


with a modern, progressive supply house, 
centrally located, doing business with a 
big, clean stock in an up-to-date plant. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430-440 Wells Street, Chicago 


**The Great Central Market’”’ 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Marine Supplies, Motor-Boat Fittings, 
Boat Tops, Racine Sails, Etc. 


Our New 1914 Catalog 


Now Ready. _ Send in your 
application now with 20c. in stamps 
to cover postage. We refund this 
on your first order. This new book 
will be the most important Marine 
Supply Catalog in the trade. 
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The America’s Gup Races 


By Herbert L. Stone, Editor of Yachting 


BEAUTIFULLY AT ALL BOOKSTORES PRICE, $2.00 NET 
ILLUSTRATED OR DIRECT POSTAGE 12 CENTS 


A complete history of the racers and races from the time of 
the first race down to the latest Shamrock to challenge for 
the cup. Descriptions of the boats with plans are given 
for the benefit of practical yachtsmen. For the layman an 
account of the human side of the races is included, giving 
the interesting details connected with each boat and the man 
who built and raced her. Its purpose is to make evident 
the significance and tradition attached to this great yacht- 
ing event. 

Besides forty-eight beautiful half-tone-reproductions of all 
of the racers, and several famous boats which have figured 
in the defense of the Cup, though not actual participants 
in the race, there are cuts throughout the text showing the 
lines of the boats. 


Mr. Stone, who is the editor of YACHTING, has had access 
to many sources of information which have not before been 
drawn upon, and has made of this book not only an inter- 
esting and complete account of the most important inter- 
national sporting event of record, but has added many anec- 
: dotes and incidents not before gathered together in one book. 





@ Outing Publishing Company, New York City 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 










THE UNITED STATES EQUIPS 


THE SURF BOATS OF ITS 


LIFE SAVING SERVICE ¥ 


WITH 
GENUINE HARTHAN PROPELLERS 


Where lives are at stake one doesn’t take chances, and 
the selection of these propellers in preference to all others 
for so important a responsibility where absolutely uniform 
reliability and dependability are all important, speaks for 
itself. ‘ 

All Genuine, Harthan Propellers, whether for 


SPEED, CRUISING or TOWING, 


measure up |to the highest possible standards. They are 
the wheels for those who want 
the best. They are no more 
INSIST THAT expensive than most goods of 


IT’S A * fant . 
narTHan inferior quality. 


















Send for Catalog to 


McFARLAND FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO. 


TRENTON 














THE 
HARTHAN 
PROPELLER 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Cff. 
( TRADE MARK 
on each blade. 


NEW JERSEY | 
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Rear boat, handicapped, wins race with Waterman Motor. 


A WATERMAN MODEL B.-4, 24 H. P. 


drove the 17 foot “Impudence, Jr.” to victory at late St. Augustine races, 

winning cup from 8 cylinder, 200 H. P. 26 footers in 15 knot handicap, re- 
ating last year’s success. 

Model B-4, shown below, is light weight, racy, clean cut, and dependable to 

the limit. 

Double factory facilities and increased output have reduced the price of 

Models B-2 and B-4, 25%. 3 

Postal brings free book, quoting attractive prices on full line. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 


























203 Mt. Elliott Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Its service is absolutely free. 


















